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1.  OVERVIEW 


1.1  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  DOCUMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  describe  a  semi-automated  system  for 
the  documentation  of  computer  software;  this  system  is  called  the  Documentation 
Assistant  (DA).  To  motivate  this  system,  a  general  discussion  of  documentation 
issues  and  problems  is  interwoven  with  descriptions  of  how  the  DA  would  address 
many  of  these  topics.  A  feasibility  assessment  and  plan  for  this  approach  is 
presented. 

The  Documentation  Assistant  project  is  a  research  effort  at  Advanced  Infor¬ 
mation  &  Decision  Systems.  The  purpose  of  this  effort  is  to  study  advanced  tech¬ 
niques  which  address  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  during  the  software  life 
cycle:  the  process  of  documentation.  Currently,  the  DA  exists  on  paper  only;  one 
goal  of  the  research  effort  is  to  develop  a  prototype  version,  which  would  be 
incorporated  in  the  Intelligent  Program  Editor  (another  research  prototype  being 
developed  at  AI&DS  under  ONR  sponsorship). 


1.2  PROBLEM 

The  software  development  and  maintenance  processes  currently  consume 
extraordinary  quantities  of  resources.  A  great  deal  of  this  cost  can  be  attributed 
to  the  loss  of  information  and  knowledge  during  the  software  life  cycle  (Dean-831. 
As  people  work  on  software,  they  learn  a  great  deal  about  it;  much  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  forgotten  (as  they  move  on  to  new  things)  or  lost  (as  they  change  jobs). 

The  purpose  of  documentation  is  to  provide  a  means  for  capturing  informa¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately,  current  documentation  practices  fall  far  short  of  being  able 
to  stem  the  loss  of  information,  since  documentation  is  treated  as  a  separate  (and 
often  less  important)  activity.  The  result  of  this  is  that  documentation  is  inade¬ 
quate:  it  is  often  incomplete,  out  of  date,  and  inaccurate. 

Improving  the  documentation  process  can  make  a  considerable  impact  on 
the  software  development  and  maintenance  process.  Clearly,  the  process  of  writ¬ 
ing  documentation  is  expensive  —  it  is  not  amenable  to  full  automation,  and 
doing  it  correctly  is  more  work  than  doing  it  incorrectly.  However,  over  the  long 
term  (and  especially  in  the  maintenance  phase),  the  cost  of  good  documentation 
will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over. 


1.3  APPROACH 

The  Documentation  Assistant  addresses  issues  relevant  at  all  stages  of  the 
documentation  process,  from  requirements  analysis  in  the  beginning  to  mainte¬ 
nance  in  the  end.  However,  as  a  starting  point,  the  research  uescribed  in  this 
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document  focuses  primarily  on  that  documentation  which  is  written  and  main¬ 
tained  by  programmers  (i.e.,  in-line  program  comments  and  related  documenta¬ 
tion).  This  focus  should  not  be  construed  to  imply  that  these  ideas  are  useful 
only  to  programmers.  The  capabilities  provided  by  the  Documentation  Assistant 
will  benefit  all  those  who  work  with  documentation. 

The  Documentation  Assistant  presents  a  unique  approach  that  will  alter  the 
way  people  deal  with  documentation.  It  will  provide: 


•  Integration:  The  DA  will  be  part  of  the  programming  environment;  it  can 
be  used  just  like  other  programming  tools  in  the  environment.  There  is 
no  need  to  switch  contexts  in  order  to  work  with  documentation. 

•  Assistance:  The  DA  will  help  the  programmer  perform  documentation 
tasks  by  providing  both  tools  and  structure.  It  will  not  automate  docu¬ 
mentation  —  people  are  an  essential  part  of  the  documentation  process. 

•  Intelligence:  To  ensure  that  large  quantities  of  documentation  are  kept  up 
to  date  and  consistent  requires  considerable  knowledge  about  the  docu¬ 
mentation  process;  to  do  this  without  overburdening  or  interfering  with 
the  user  requires  an  equal  amount  of  knowledge  about  users  and  how 
they  will  use  the  system. 


Not  only  does  the  DA  provide  new  ways  of  working  with  documentation,  it  also 
provides  different  ways  of  representing  documentation.  Documentation  will  be: 


•  On-line:  The  computer  is  the  home  for  all  documentation.  While  a  hard¬ 
copy  form  of  documentation  can  be  produced,  the  primary/original  form 
is  always  on  the  computer. 

•  Structured:  Rather  than  being  viewed  simply  as  text,  documentation  is 
recognized  to  have  structure,  and  this  structure  is  used  to  help  guide  the 
documentation  process. 

•  Traceable:  The  dependencies  between  different  documents  (or  different 
parts  of  a  single  document)  will  be  represented  by  the  DA. 

•  Controlled:  The  creation  and  modification  of  documentation  will  be 
governed  by  the  DA,  allowing  the  system  to  keep  track  of  the  documenta¬ 
tion,  and  ensure  that  documentation  is  handled  correctly. 


The  DA  represents  a  paradigm  shift  in  the  way  documentation  is  used,  by  treat¬ 
ing  documentation  with  the  same  care  and  formality  which  has  been  applied  in 
the  past  only  to  code.  By  providing  new  tools  for  handling  documentation  and 
new  techniques  for  representing  documentation,  the  DA  has  the  potential  to 
significantly  improve  the  production  anci  maintenance  of  documentation. 
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1.4  FEATURES 

The  DA  will  provide  the  following  features: 


•  Integrzted  programming  environment:  Documentation  support  is  provided 
as  part  of  the  programming  environment. 

•  Structured  editor:  Documentation  is  created  and  modified  with  an  editor 
knowledgeable  about  the  structure  of  documentation. 

•  Documentation  tied  to  programs:  Programs  are  explicitly  linked  to  related 
documentation. 

•  Navigation  aids:  Interactive  tools  are  provided  for  browsing,  traversing, 
and  searching  documentation. 

•  Document  formatting:  Documents  can  be  formatted  using  standard  text 
formatting  facilities. 

•  Detection  of  outdated  documentation:  Missing  or  outdated  documentation 
is  automatically  detected. 

•  Policy  support  model:  documentaTion  policies,  standards,  and  guidelines 
are  explicitly  represented  in  a  parameterized  model. 

•  User  preference  model:  The  user  interface  is  based  on  parameterized 
information  about  user  preferences. 


1.5  SCENARIOS 

To  provide  a  better  idea  of  how  the  DA  might  appear  in  use,  this  section 
presents  a  scenario  of  such  a  system  in  operation.  The  scenario  is  based  on  a 
programmer  working  in  a  maintenance  environment,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  both  code  and  documentation  of  a  subsystem.  The  version  of  the 
DA  described  is  imbedded  in  the  program  editor  which  the  programmer  normally 
uses. 


Two  caveats  are  in  order.  First,  this  scenario  is  hypothetical;  there  is 
currently  no  system  that  does  any  of  this.  Second,  the  interaction  between  a  user 
and  the  system  would,  in  practice,  be  primarily  graphical;  the  DA  will  make  use 
of  graphics  for  both  input  and  output.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  good  way  to 
show  this  here,  and  so  the  interaction  between  the  user  and  the  DA  is  presented 
in  narrative  form. 
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Referencing  documentation: 

The  user  is  examining  a  program,  trying  to  understand  it  in  order  to  fix  a  prob¬ 
lem.  He  brings  the  program  up  on  the  screen  and  sees  a  call  to  a  procedure  with 
which  he  is  unfamiliar,  so  he  uses  the  mouse  to  indicate  that  he  is  interested  in 
that  function.  A  pop-up  menu  of  available  documentation  for  that  function  ap¬ 
pears.  The  user  again  uses  the  mouse  to  select  the  entry  on  the  menu  that 
corresponds  to  documentation  on  how  the  function  works.  A  new  window  contain¬ 
ing  the  requested  information  appears  on  the  screen. 

Tracing  through  documentation: 

The  documentation  makes  reference  to  another  procedure  which  he  doesn’t  know, 
and  so  the  user  follows  a  similar  procedure,  selecting  the  function  ( though  this 
time  the  function  reference  appears  inside  documentation,  and  not  inside  code) 
and  then  selecting  the  documentation  entry  from  the  pop-up  menu,  giving  him  a 
display  of  documentation  describing  how  this  new  procedure  works. 

Restoring  context: 

When  he  is  finished  reading  this  documentation,  the  user  asks  the  system  to  pop 
back  to  where  he  was;  the  documentation  for  the  second  procedure  disappears 
from  the  screen,  and  the  documentation  for  the  first  procedure  reappears.  The 
user  asks  to  pop  back  again,  and  the  documentation  again  disappears,  leaving  him 
in  the  code  where  he  originally  started. 

Creating  documentation  and  code: 

The  user  feels  that  he  has  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  problem  now,  and  so 
proceeds  to  start  fixing  things.  He  first  adds  some  new  lines  of  code  to  the  part  of 
the  program  that  appears  incorrect,  but  quickly  realizes  that  he  needs  to  define  a 
new  procedure  to  perform  a  calculation.  He  moves  to  an  appropriate  place  in  the 
code  und  starts  the  definition  of  the  new  procedure.  Since  he  is  writing  a  new 
procedure,  the  system  displays  a  standard  procedure  header  form  on  the  screen  for 
him  to  fill  out  as  he  writes  the  function.  While  he  is  working,  he  alternates 
between  writing  code  and  writing  documentation. 

Explanation  by  example: 

There  is  one  part  of  the  documentation  form  that  he  does  not  understand,  and  so 
he  selects  that  part  with  the  mouse;  when  a  pop-up  menu  appears,  he  selects  the 
entry  for  sample  documentation.  The  part  of  the  documentation  he  was  unsure  of 
is  now  filled  in  with  a  sample  of  what  this  type  of  documentation  should  look  like. 
This  sample  makes  it  clear  to  him  how  this  field  should  look,  and  he  then  finishes 
that  part  of  the  documentation. 
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Reminder  to  finish  documentation: 

After  finishing  the  new  procedure,  the  user  tries  to  pop  back  to  the  original  pro¬ 
gram  he  was  fixing.  However,  he  has  left  out  some  important  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  header  documentation,  and  so  the  system  asks  him  if  he  wishes  to  write  the 
documentation  now.  He  does  some  of  the  required  documentation,  but  then  de¬ 
cides  to  leave  the  rest  for  later,  and  he  tells  the  system  he  does  not  want  to  update 
the  rest  of  the  documentation  right  now. 

Reminders  to  add  new  and  update  old  documentation: 

Now  that  he  has  written  the  new  procedure,  he  is  ready  to  finish  the  fix  to  the  first 
function.  He  makes  the  appropriate  code  changes,  and  then  tries  to  save  the 
changes.  The  system  prompts  him  for  new  documentation  describing  the  changes 
he  has  made  (note  how  he  was  prompted  for  the  changes  after  he  was  finished, 
rather  than  after  he  made  the  first  few  changes ).  The  system  then  prompts  him 
with  old  documentation  that  might  need  to  be  updated.  He  realizes  that  some  of 
this  old  documentation  does  indeed  need  changing,  and  so  he  updates  this  docu¬ 
mentation. 

Reminders  to  finish  documentation: 

After  completing  this  documentation,  the  system  then  asks  him  to  finish  the  docu¬ 
mentation  for  the  new  procedure  that  he  left  incomplete.  Since  he  would  like  to 
test  the  program  before  completing  the  documentation  on  that  code,  he  declines  to 
finish  the  documentation  now,  knowing  that  he  unll  be  reminded  in  the  future  that 
the  documentation  needs  updating.  He  saves  his  work  and  exits  the  system. 


1.8  GUIDE  TO  READING 

Sections  2  through  4  represent  a  design  plan  for  the  DA;  Section  2  describes 
the  process  and  structure  (and  hence  representation)  of  documentation;  Section  3 
addresses  the  issues  of  controlling  documentation;  and  Section  4  presents  user 
interface  techniques.  The  feasibility  of  the  DA  approach  is  covered  in  Section  5. 
A  plan  for  implementing  the  DA  is  presented  in  Section  6.  Possible  directions  for 
future  research  are  briefly  discussed  in  Section  7.  Section  8  is  the  conclusion,  and 
references  for  this  report  are  in  Section  9.  Appendix  A  is  a  reprint  of  a  paper  on 
a  related  effort,  the  Intelligent  Program  Editor.  Appendix  B  is  a  reprint  from 
another  related  effort,  the  RUBRIC  information  retrieval  system. 
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2.  THE  DOCUMENTATION  PROCESS 


The  Documentation  Assistant  is  designed  to  provide  intelligent  assistance  in 
all  phases  of  documentation  production  and  maintenance.  We  use  the  term 
“software  documentation”  to  refer  to  all  written  pieces  of  information  pertinent 
to  a  software  system  throughout  its  life  cycle,  including  (but  not  limited  lo) 
requirements,  specifications,  design,  design  rationale,  source  code,  in-line  com¬ 
ments,  test  plans,  test  data,  test  results,  modification  history,  problem  reports, 
user  manuals,  operations  manuals,  and  maintenance  manuals. 

A  necessary  part  of  any  system  purporting  to  provide  intelligent  behavior  is 
a  model  of  the  process/environment  in  which  the  system  functions.  We  break 
the  process  of  documentation  into  three  components: 


•  structure  of  documentation ,  i.e.,  the  form  of  the  documentation  itself 

•  context/ state  model,  which  tracks  significant  events  in  environment 

•  policy  model,  which  represents  constraints  on  documentation  such  as  stan¬ 
dards,  guidelines,  and  preferences 


The  following  sections  discuss  these  components  in  more  detail. 


2.1  THE  NATURE  OF  DOCUMENTATION 

The  prerequisite  for  understanding  the  documentation  process  is  to  under¬ 
stand  documentation  itself.  However,  there  are  many  views  and  opinions  on 
what  documentation  is.  The  view  taken  by  the  DA  treats  documentation  in 
terms  of  the  following  three  components: 


•  name:  Each  piece  of  documentation  has  a  name  that  can  be  used  to  ref<-r- 
ence  it. 

•  structure.  Pieces  of  documentation  can  be  interconnected  to  form  a  struc¬ 
ture. 

•  attributes:  Each  piece  of  documentation  may  have  certain  properties  or 
additional  information  associated  with  it 


The  following  sections  cover  these  components  in  more  detail,  discussing 
representation  techniques  that  will  be  used  in  the  DA.  The  views  taken  here  are 
partially  motivated  by  research  in  the  areas  of  semantic  networks  and  object- 
oriented  programming. 
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2.1.1  Name 

Every  piece  of  documentation  has  a  name  associated  with  it.  The  name  of 
a  document  has  the  same  usefulness  and  functionality  as  the  name  of  a  person:  it 
can  be  used  to  refer  to  that  document  or  person.  When  objects  are  to  be  dealt 
with  as  individuals,  names  are  an  obvious  characteristic  (objects  which  are  dealt, 
with  as  aggregates,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  need  to  be  individually  nam'  d; 
they  can  be  named  descriptively  or  procedurally).  Names  do  not  have  to  be 
meaningful,  though  in  certain  domain  such  as  programming,  it  is  desirable  for  the 
names  to  have  some  meaningful  interpretation. 

As  with  people,  names  may  not  necessarily  be  unique.  When  this  happens, 
additional  information  is  needed  to  provide  disambiguation.  For  example,  “John 
Smith  who  lives  on  Short  Street”  can  be  used  to  specify  a  person;  “the  Require¬ 
ments  Specification  Document  for  Accounting  Package”  can  be  used  to  specify  a 
document.  Note  that  both  of  these  specifications  might  be  ambiguous  in  a  global 
setting  (e.g.,  “Short  Street  in  which  city?”,  “Accounting  Package  for  which  com¬ 
pany?”),  but  it  is  necessary  to  specify  only  enough  information  for  disambigua¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  some  local  context. 

Names  can  refer  to  classes  of  documentation  as  well  as  instances.  For 
example,  “the  user  manual  for  the  Emacs  editor  on  TOPS20”  is  an  instance  of 
documentation;  “the  user  manuals  for  editors"  is  a  class  of  documentation 
describing  a  set  of  documents.  From  a  representational  viewpoint,  classes  and 
instances  are  treated  identically. 


2.1.2  Structure 

Structure  is  the  way  in  which  pieces  of  documentation  are  woven  together. 
It  is  important  for  those  who  read  documentation  as  well  as  for  those  who  write 
it;  it.  is  also  a  iogical  model  for  the  representation  of  documentation  used  inter¬ 
nally  by  documentation  systems.  Knowledge  of  document  structure  can  assist  in 
many  parts  of  the  documentation  process,  including: 


•  creation:  Structure  can  guide  the  creation  process  by  making  sure  that 
documentation  is  assembled  properly. 

•  searching:  Instead  of  scanning  the  entire  document,  structural  knowledge 
allows  searching  to  be  limited  to  the  relevant  (sub)section. 

•  understanding  documentation:  The  connection  of  high  level  abstractions 
to  lower  level  details  provides  traceability  that  makes  it  easier  to  under¬ 
stand  documentation. 


It  is  natural  for  different  kinds  of  documentation  to  be  structured  in  a 
variety  of  ways;  possible  structures  include  sequential/linear  (one  dimensional), 
hierarchies/trees  (two  dimensional),  and  graphs/networks  (n-dimensional).  For 
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scenario  (“if  it  looks  like  it  has  changed,  then  it  has”),  this  estimate  can  be  car¬ 
ried  along  to  the  next  step  of  the  process. 


3.2.2  The  State  of  the  Programmer 

'I'lie  preferences  of  the  user  are  related  to  the  context  model,  thus  allowing 
the  DA  to  make  decisions  based  on  user  preference  with  respect  to  a  given  state. 
For  example,  a  user  might  specify  that  he  wants  to  update  procedure  level  docu¬ 
mentation  whenever  he  edits  and  then  leaves  the  procedure;  another  user  might 
want  to  do  the  updating  only  at  the  end  of  the  edit  session;  and  another  user 
might  not  want  to  do  updates  until  the  code  has  been  tested  and  is  known  to  be 
working. 

Thus,  via  the  preference  mechanism,  users  can  control  when  they  will  be 
prompted  for  documentation  creation/update.  Since  the  DA  will  be  capable  of 
interrupting  the  user  to  ask  for  documentation,  this  type  of  control  is  important 
to  prevent  the  system  from  getting  in  the  way  of  the  user.  The  quantity  of 
interruptions  is  also  moderated  by  the  mechanisms  that  allow  unimportant, 
changes  to  be  ignored  or  put  aside. 

3.2.3  A  Rule  Base  for  Controlling  Documentation 

The  process  of  asking  the  user  to  update  documentation  is  rule-based.  The 
rules  are  based  on  various  criteria  mentioned  earlier,  such  as  importance  of  docu¬ 
mentation,  likelihood  of  semantic  change,  preference  of  user,  state  of  user.  etc. 
T  he  set  of  rules  is  not  fixed;  it  can  be  tailored  to  specific  environments. 

The  rest  of  this  section  is  an  example  of  how  a  rule-base  might  be  used. 
Rather  than  presenting  specific  rules,  however,  we  present  rule  specifications, 
which  describe  a  class  of  rules.  These  specifications  are  in  the  form  of  functional 
mappings;  they  map  the  space  of  the  left  side  (the  Cartesian  product  of  the 
independent  variables)  to  the  right  hand  side  (the  dependent  variable). 

Suppose  it  is  necessary  to  determine  when  to  notify  a  user  about  a  particu¬ 
lar  documentation  object  (attached  to  some  segment  of  code)  being  out  of  date. 
To  answer  this  question,  start  with  rule  (1),  whose  right  hand  side  can  answer 
this  question.  To  evaluate  this  rule,  it  is  necessary  to  evaluate  all  the  dependent 
variables  on  the  left  hand  side.  Thai  is,  lu  determine  when  to  notify  the  user 
about  out  of  date  documentation,  there  are  three  things  to  look  for:  the  probabil¬ 
ity  that  the  documentation  is  really  out  of  date,  the  importance  of  the  documen¬ 
tation  for  that  particular  part  of  the  program,  and  the  user’s  preferences. 


I, probability  of 
documentation 
out  of  date 


J  importance  1 

)  user  j 

j  when  to  \ 

*  \  of  link  1 

l  preference  1 

~ ¥  \  notify  user  1 
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administratively  and  technically,  it  is  difficult  for  people  to  become  conversant 
with  (and  able  to  apply)  all  appropriate  policies.  By  providing  tools  that  help 
apply  policies,  it  becomes  more  likely  that  policies  will  be  followed.  Second,  poli¬ 
cies  are  sometimes  neglected  because  they  are  difficult  or  cumbersome  to  practice. 
For  example,  policies  requiring  documentation  to  be  kept  up  to  date  with  the 
latest  code  require  programmers  to  continually  keep  track  of  change  and  of  the 
documentation  affected  by  those  changes.  Documentation  tools  can  help  alleviate 
this  problem  by  providing  support  for  the  more  mundane  documentation  chores 
and  thus  reduce  the  effort  required  to  do  things  correctly. 


3.2  TECHNICAL  ASPECTS  OF  DOCUMENTATION  CONTROL 

The  process  of  keeping  documentation  updated  is  controlled  by  several  fac¬ 
tors:  the  state  of  the  documentation  and  code,  the  state  of  the  programmer,  and 
a  rule-base  for  controlling  documentation. 


3.2.1  The  State  of  the  Documentation  and  Code 

The  DA  will  keep  track  of  the  state  of  the  documentation.  By  virtue  of  the 
Extended  Program  Model  on  which  the  IPE  and  DA  will  be  built,  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  a  better  idea  of  what  is  happening  to  code  and  documentation  than  has 
previously  been  possible.  As  a  program  is  changed,  the  IPE  will  have  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  determine  if  the  meaning  of  the  program  has  changed.  This  is  possible 
because  of  the  multiple  program  representations  provided  by  the  EPM.  For 
example,  if  a  program  were  textually  reformatted  but  unchanged,  it  is  easy  to 
determine  that  the  program  semantics  are  unaffected,  since  there  is  no  change  in 
the  syntactic  structure;  if  a  statement  were  inserted  into  the  middle  of  a  cliche,  it 
might  be  determined  that  the  cliche  didn’t  change  by  examining  the  flow 
representation  and  realizing  that  the  graph  of  the  cliche  was  disjoint  from  the 
graph  of  the  new  statement. 

At  the  coarsest  level,  the  EPM  will  be  able  to  determine  if  an  object  has 
really  changed.  Detected  program  changes  can  be  propagated  back  to  documen¬ 
tation  (following  the  links  that  connect  the  documentation  to  the  EPM  described 
earlier).  At  the  next  level,  it  is  possible  to  draw  associations  between  certain 
semantic  changes  and  documentation  objects.  For  example,  there  is  an  obvious 
connection  to  the  syntactic  object  parameter Jlist  and  the  documentation  object 
parameters.  If  a  procedure  changes,  but  the  parameter  list  does  not,  then  there  is 
no  need  to  change  the  parameters  documentation,  even  though  other  documenta¬ 
tion  linked  to  that  procedure  might  need  to  be  changed. 

The  idea  of  program  change  is  not  a  boolean  decision.  There  may  be  times 
when  a  likelihood  of  semantic  change  (and  propagation  to  documentation)  can  be 
assessed  on  a  probabilistic  scale.  Instead  of  always  assuming  the  worst-case 


I  Actually,  il  will  make  ;i  probabilistic  hypothesis  about  changes  in  semantics,  since  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  detect  arbitrary  semantic  changes. 
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suggestion).  There  will  always  be  events  that  fall  on  the  vital  end  of  the  scale; 
there  is  simply  no  way  of  avoiding  certain  things,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  issue 
of  vital  policies,  preference  must  give  way.  On  the  other  hand,  to  gain  accep¬ 
tance,  it  is  crucial  to  avoid  annoying  the  user  and  continually  overruling  his 
preferences.  Luckily,  there  are  many  events  that  do  not  fall  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  scale,  and  in  these  cases,  there  are  several  techniques  for  working  out 
compromises. 


•  schedule  negotiation:  If  policy  requires  certain  documentation,  but  doesn’t 
say  when  it  is  required,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  compromise  with 
a  programmer  whose  preference  was  not  to  do  the  documentation.  The 
compromise  is  basically  this:  the  documentation  does  not  have  to  be  done 
now,  but  it  has  to  be  done  at  some  definite  time  in  the  future  (e.g.,  before 
the  software  is  released).  In  this  case,  longer  term  policy  needs  are  over¬ 
ridden  by  shorter  term  preferences.  By  warning  the  programmer  that 
there  is  a  policy  requirement  that  must  be  met,  there  may  be  time  to 
allow  this  information  to  sink  into  the  programmer’s  mind;  knowing 
about  this  future  requirement,  the  programmer  might  even  rearrange 
things  (e.g.,  do  some  planning)  so  that  the  documentation  will  be  easier 
to  do. 

•  balancing  policy  against  preference:  If  there  is  some  flexibility  in  policy,  it 
is  possible  to  weigh  policy  against  preference.  A  user  can  associate  a 
degree  of  importance  to  preferences;  this  can  be  modified  as  the  user 
desires.  As  choices/compromises  are  made  by  the  system,  the  user  can 
adjust  preferences  to  achieve  desired  results. 

•  following  policy  to  the  letter.  There  may  be  some  flexibility  in  policy  that 
will  allow  adjudicating  in  favor  of  preference  over  policy.  For  example,  if 
policy  required  a  document,  but  certain  parts  of  that  document  were  not 
as  important,  it  would  be  possible  to  avoid  those  sections  if  the  user  were 
so  inclined. 


At  first  glance,  these  compromises  may  be  viewed  as  a  method  for  allowing  a  pro¬ 
grammer  to  avoid  responsibility.  However,  these  techniques  serve  an  important 
role  in  making  the  DA  a  system  that  people  will  want  to  use.  We  believe  that 
providing  a  means  for  balancing  policy  and  preference  will  help  achieve  accep¬ 
tance  and  will  not  be  abused. 

Thus,  we  believe  that  programmers  are  generally  willing  to  follow 
policy;1  however,  they  often  need  help  in  applying  policy  consistently  and  intelli¬ 
gently.  This  philosophy  is  based  on  two  observations  from  our  studies  of 
software  maintenance  environments.  First,  policies  are  often  neglected  because  of 
ignorance.  Given  the  complexity  of  programming  environments,  both 


I  This  is  a  necessary  assumption  for  any  policy-lutscd  tools;  if  programmers  must,  be  forced  to 
adhere  to  poliey,  then  there  is  a  much  larger  problem  that  tools  alone  cannot  solve. 
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3.  CONTROLLING  DOCUMENTATION 


The  discussion  so  far  has  focused  primarily  on  documentation  itself  and 
how  the  DA  handles  it.  We  now  turn  to  how  the  DA  will  “handle”  the  user. 
This  section  focuses  primarily  on  the  issues  of  maintaining  documentation  in  a 
“proper”  state;  the  next  section  looks  at  the  user  interface  issues. 


3.1  POLITICAL  ASPECTS  OF  DOCUMENTATION  CONTROL 

To  keep  documentation  in  a  proper  state,  it  is  first  necessary  to  define  just 
what  the  proper  state  is.  The  idea  of  a  proper  state  is  relative  to  each  documen¬ 
tation  taxonomy;  what  is  good  practice  in  one  environment  may  be  forbidden  in 
another.  Of  the  three  components  that  constitute  the  documentation  process,  it 
is  the  policy  portion  that  really  determines  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad.  Policy 
says  what  things  should  be,  what  things  might  be,  and  what  things  should  not 
be.  By  definition,  if  policy  is  followed,  then  things  will  be  in  a  proper  state. 

Keeping  documentation  in  a  proper  state  is  only  half  the  picture;  the  other 
half  is  helping  the  user.  A  documentation  system  should  not  be  the  master  that 
controls  the  people  who  use  it.  Just  the  opposite:  the  users  should  control  the 
documentation  system.  The  only  way  to  do  documentation  correctly  is  to  have 
the  support  and  help  of  the  users.  A  documentation  system  cannot  possibly  work 
correctly  if  people  refuse  to  use  it  or  thwart  its  activities.  Thus,  there  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  balance  that  must  be  achieved:  on  one  hand,  there  are  policies  that,  within 
certain  limitations,  specify  how  things  are  to  be  done;  on  the  other  hand,  people 
have  their  own  ideas  about  how  to  do  things. 

The  balance  can  be  achieved  by  providing  a  policy-driven  mechanism  that 
takes  great  care  in  trying  to  accommodate  individual  preferences.  There  is  often 
more  compatibility  between  policy  and  preference  than  might  be  evident  at  first 
glance.  Compatibility  may  be  in  the  form  of  non-interference,  where  policy  and 
preference  do  not  conflict;  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  compromise,  where  there  are 
mutually  satisfiable  alternatives;  or  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  goal  revision,  where 
the  original  plan  is  modified.  The  DA  will  try  to  traverse  this  tightrope,  simply 
because  it  is  the  most  reasonable  path;  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  to  change  either 
policy  or  preference  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  documentation  system. 

Achieving  this  goal  is  not  an  easy  problem.  The  DA  will  not  contain  built- 
in  mechanisms  that  will  automatically  solve  the  tension  between  policy  and 
preference.  Rather,  it  will  provide  a  framework;  in  any  particular  environment, 
the  ability  of  the  system  to  achieve  a  proper  balance  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
individuals  who  create  the  documentation  taxonomy. 

The  key  idea  behind  achieving  this  goal  is  to  balance  the  policy  require¬ 
ments,  which  are  generally  longer  term,  against  the  user  preferences,  which  tend 
to  be  shorter  term.  When  dealing  with  policy,  the  DA  can  choose  where  on  a 
spectrum  of  importance  any  particular  issue  falls.  The  spectrum  ranges  from 
vital  (the  policy  must  be  followed)  to  inconsequential  (as  in  the  case  of  a 
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Since  it  is  rare  for  programmers  to  work  under  the  constraints  of  a  single 
set  of  policies,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  interconnectivity 
between  different  levels  of  policy  in  the  policy  model.  In  most  organizations, 
there  is  an  apparent  hierarchical  structuring  of  policies.  For  example,  there  may 
be  a  set  of  documentation  standards  for  the  entire  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Navy  may  have  documentation  standards  which  augment  the  DoD  standards.  A 
command  in  the  Navy  may  in  turn  have  its  own  standards;  a  programming 
organization  under  that  command  may  have  its  standards.  Finally,  a  program¬ 
mer  may  have  his  own  preferences  for  things  not  specified  by  any  of  the  stan¬ 
dards.  In  this  hierarchy  of  standards,  lower  level  standards  generally  refine  the 
higher  level  standards,  not  replace  them.  However,  this  need  not  always  be  true; 
organizations  may  have  permission  to  override  standards  at  a  higher  level. 

Looking  at  content  alone,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  similarity  between  pro¬ 
cedures,  standards,  guidelines,  and  preferences.  They  all  specify  a  way  of  doing 
things;  it  is  primarily  in  importance  or  necessity  that  they  differ.  Thus,  the  DA 
can  represent  policies  in  a  uniform  way,  in  terms  of  constraints  that  apply  to  the 
documentation  process.  However,  the  importance  of  the  constraints  is 
represented  separately.  For  example,  suppose  there  is  a  constraint  specifying 
that  module  level  documentation  include  a  revision  history.  If  this  is  specified  by 
a  standard,  then  the  constraint  is  vital;  if  this  is  specified  as  a  guideline,  then  the 
constraint  is  recommended;  if  it  is  specified  as  a  preference,  then  the  constraint  is 
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what  the  programmer  is  doing. 


2.3.2  Tracking  the  Documentation  and  Code 

The  next  step  in  tracking  the  programming  process  is  to  keep  tabs  on  the 
status  of  the  documentation  and  the  code.  There  are  a  number  of  states  a 
software  system  may  be  in,  including:  preliminary  design,  design,  development, 
debugging,  unit  testing,  system  testing,  beta  testing,  and  released.  Knowing  the 
state  of  a  system  as  a  whole  does  not  mean  that  all  the  components  of  the  system 
are  in  the  same  state;  each  component,  subsystem,  etc.,  must  also  be  tracked. 
Tracking  the  documentation  may  be  a  somewhat  easier  job  than  tracking  the 
programmer;  since  states  do  not  change  all  that  often,  it  is  not  unreasonable  for 
the  programmer  to  tell  the  system  the  state  of  documentation  and  code. 

However,  the  system  is  capable  of  tracking  documentation  or  code  that  has 
changed.  This  information  is  used  to  provide  a  more  accurate  assessment  of  the 
state  of  documentation  and  code;  it  is  stored  in  the  documentation  database  (and 
is  not  lost  between  sessions).  For  example,  if  the  system  is  in  the  “released” 
state,  and  the  code  is  modified,  it  should  be  infer  ed  that  the  state  of  the  system 
has  changed. 


2.4  DOCUMENTATION  POLICIES 

Thus  far,  we  have  talked  about  two  dimensions  of  the  documentation  pro¬ 
cess:  the  nature  and  structure  of  documentation,  and  the  tracking  of  program¬ 
mers  and  documentation.  The  final  dimension  necessary  for  the  DA  concerns  the 
choice  of  what  and  how  documentation  is  created  and  updated. 

The  decisions  as  to  what  documentation  should  be  written,  how  it  should 
be  written,  how  it  should  be  updated,  etc.,  are  not  determined  just  by  the  pro¬ 
grammer.  There  are  usually  administrative  procedures  that  specify  what  docu¬ 
mentation  is  required,  standards/guidelines  specifying/suggesting  how  to  write 
documentation;  and  only  if  there  are  decisions  that  are  unspecified  is  the  pro¬ 
grammer  allowed  to  follow  his  own  preferences.  These  procedures,  standards, 
and  guidelines  are  collectively  referred  to  here  as  documentation  policies. 

The  DA  will  maintain  models  of  these  policies,  which  it  will  use  to  guide  the 
process  of  creating  and  updating  documentation.  Policies  will  be  represented  in  a 
structured  fashion;  connections  between  policies  will  be  explicitly  noted.  Thus,  it 
can  easily  be  determined  if  part  of  one  policy  refers  to  or  overrides  (or  conflicts) 
part  of  another. 

The  explicit  representation  of  policy  is  me;mt  to  provide  for  easy  accommo¬ 
dation  of  different  policies.  While  different  organizations  may  have  similar  (or 
overlapping)  policies,  it  is  rare  for  separate  groups  to  have  identical  sets  of  poli¬ 
cies.  The  policy  model  factors  out  this  information,  ensuring  that  knowledge 
about  policy  is  not  hardwired  into  the  DA.  To  make  the  DA  support  the  policies 
of  a  different,  organization,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  modify  the  policy  model, 
rather  than  rewrite  the  DA  itself. 
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In  order  Lo  do  this  intelligently,  it  is  firsi  necessary  for  the  DA  to  under¬ 
stand  what  the  programmer  is  doing.  The  cont  xt  which  we  focus  on  here  is  the 
editing  context,  where  the  programmer  may  be  creating,  modifying,  or  reading 
programs.  Since  the  DA  will  be  tied  to  the  Intelligent  Program  Editor,  this 
choice  of  context  is  logical.  From  a  larger  perspective,  the  context  should  cer¬ 
tainly  include  programming  activities  outside  the  scope  of  the  editor;  it  might 
even  include  activities  outside  the  scope  of  the  computer  system  (e.g.,  “what  time 
does  the  programmer  leave  for  the  day?"  or  “when  does  the  programmer  go  on 
vacation?"). 

There  are  two  basic  approaches  for  determining  what  the  programmer  is 
doinc  id  where  he  is  doing  it): 


•  announcement :  The  programmer  “announces”  to  the  system  what  he  is 
doing  (i.e.,  the  user  does  the  work). 

•  inference :  The  system  watches  the  individual  actions  the  programmer 
takes,  and  tries  to  piece  them  together  into  a  plan  to  provide  a  larger 
model  of  what  the  programmer  is  doing  (i.e.,  the  system  does  the  work). 


The  first  approach  is  cumbersome,  but  nonetheless  useful  because  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  times  when  the  only  way  to  figure  out  what  is  happening  is  by  asking  the 
user.  The  second  approach  requires  a  good  deal  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
system.  To  achieve  this  level  of  understanding,  it  is  first  necessary  to  build  a 
library  of  plans  that  describe  common  sequences  of  actions.  Then,  techniques  for 
sorting  through  a  large  number  of  plans  in  search  of  the  plausible  one(s)  are 
necessary.  Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  which  plans  really  fit  what  the 
user  is  doing.  Based  on  current  technology,  this  approach  may  be  rather  expen¬ 
sive. 


However,  there  is  another  alternative  that  is  essentially  a  combination  of 
the  two.  Suppose  that  an  editor  had  certain  functions  that,  when  used  by  the 
programmer,  would  give  insights  as  to  what  was  currently  happening.  That  is, 
these  functions  would  be  designed  so  that  when  they  are  invoked,  the  editor 
would  be  able  to  guess  fairly  easily  and  reliably  what  the  programmer  was  doing. 
For  example,  in  the  Emacs  editor,  there  is  a  command  for  compiling  code  without 
leaving  the  editor;  use  of  this  command  is  an  indication  that  the  programmer 
thinks  that  the  code  is  complete  fat  least,  complete  enough  Lo  run).  As  another 
example,  imagine  an  editor  that  nas  a  special  command,  for  editing  procedures; 
when  the  command  is  invoked  with  a  procedure  as  an  argument,  only  that  pro¬ 
cedure  is  displayed  on  the  screen,  and  editing  continues  on  that  procedure  until 
the  programmer  gives  a  command  to  edit  another  procedure.  This  command 

would  allow  the  editor  to  infer  what  function  the  programmer  was  editing. 

% 

Thus,  by  providing  commands  that  work  on  semantic  units,  instead  of  tex¬ 
tual  units,  an  editor  may  be  able  to  infer  a  great  deal  about  what  the  program¬ 
mer  is  doing.  By  virtue  of  the  Extended  Program  Model  provided  by  the  1PE, 
the  Il'E  is  in  a  good  position  to  provide  extended  commands  that  are  based  on 
the  syntactic  or  semantic  structure  of  programs,  thus  providing  better  clues  as  to 
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a  single  monolithic  database),  an  incremental  approach  to  EPM  development  can 
be  taken.  Databases  and  tools  for  their  manipulation  can  be  developed  and  then 
integrated  into  the  EPM.  Separate  databases  for  the  EPM  also  mean  that  each 
representation  can  be  stored  in  the  most  appropriate  type  of  database.  For 
example,  the  database  representation  for  text  (i.e.,  a  linear  program  representa¬ 
tion)  will  be  quite  different  than  the  representation  for  a  syntax  tree  (i.e.,  a  two 
dimensional  representation). 

Thus,  the  architecture  of  the  EPM  provides  a  natural  way  of  adding  addi¬ 
tional  representations.  In  the  case  of  documentation,  a  new  database  supporting 
documentation  structure  and  operations  would  be  added.  The  documentation 
database  will  provide  three  basic  components:  documentation  objects  (represent¬ 
ing  the  documentation  itself),  attributes  (representing  properties  of  documenta¬ 
tion),  and  relationships  (representing  the  connections  that  tie  documentation 
objects  together). 

2.3  THE  CONTEXT  MODEL 

The  next  step  in  building  an  intelligent  documentation  tool  is  to  build  tools 
for  understanding  the  process  of  documentation.  In  order  to  manipulate  docu¬ 
mentation  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  the  user  is  currently  doing 
and  the  current  state  of  the  documentation.  The  focus  here  is  narrowed  to  the 
process  of  documentation  from  a  programmer’s  point  of  view;  hence,  the 
emphasis  will  be  primarily  on  in-line  documentation.  However,  these  ideas  are 
not  restricted  to  in-line  documentation;  given  that  documentation  is  on-line, 
these  ideas  can  be  applied  to  all  phases  of  the  documentation  process. 

The  Context  Model  is  a  part  of  the  DA  that  deals  with  keeping  track  of  all 
that  is  happening  in  the  programmer’s  environment.  This  includes  keeping  track 
of  what  the  programmer  is  doing  (e.g.,  writing  code,  debugging  code,  fixing  docu¬ 
mentation)  and  keeping  track  of  the  status  of  code  and  documentation.  The 
Context  Model  has  two  components,  a  passive  component,  in  which  all  relevant 
information  is  stored,  and  an  active  component,  that  is  responsible  for  collecting 
and  maintaining  the  information  in  the  database.  The  Context  Model  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  DA,  and  is  not  directly  visible  to  users;  thus,  most  users 
would  not  even  be  aware  of  its  existence  as  a  separate  component. 


2.3.1  Understanding  What  the  Programmer  is  Doing 

One  of  the  key  ideas  behind  the  DA  is  to  help  the  programmer  write  and 
update  documentation  without  being  intrusive.  If  the  system  gets  in  the  way  of 
the  programmer,  he  will  eventually  turn  it  off  or  ignore  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  documentation  is  kept  up  to  date,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
the  DA  to  intrude  on  the  programmer.  The  DA  will  be  an  active  partner  in  the 
documentation  process,  and,  unlike  conventional  tools,  it  will  be  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  initiative  and  asking  the  programmer  to  do  something. 
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documentation  that  hide  much  of  this  detail. 

The  DA  will  be  able  to  provide  this  documentation  structuring  because  it 
will  build  on  the  Intelligent  Program  Editor  (IPE),  which  provides  a  rich  environ¬ 
ment  for  program  manipulation.  In  particular,  the  Extended  Program  Model 
part  of  the  IPE  will  provide  the  mechanisms  necessary  for  this  cross  linking. 


2.2.1  The  Extended  Program  Model  (EPM) 

The  Extended  Program  Model  can  be  thought  of  as  a  database  that  main¬ 
tains  multiple  representations  of  programs.  Currently,  there  are  plans  for  six 
representations:  text,  syntax,  flow,  segmented  parse,  cliche,  and  intentional  aggre¬ 
gate  [Shapiro-84j.  The  EPM  will  maintain  consistency  among  these  representa¬ 
tions,  and  the  IrE  will  allow  any  of  these  representations  to  be  directly  viewed 
and  manipulated.  For  example,  if  an  IPE  user  were  examining  the  syntactic 
representation  and  made  a  change,  the  corresponding  change  would  be  made  to 
the  text  and  other  representations. 

The  representations  in  the  EPM  are  linked  together,  allowing  the  IPE  to 
map  between  objects  in  different  representations.  By  adding  documentation  to 
the  EPM  as  an  additional  representational  level,  the  DA  will  be  able  to  use  the 
EPM  to  connect  documentation  to  program  objects  as  well  as  to  other  documen¬ 
tation. 

Thus,  by  building  on  top  of  the  EPM,  the  DA  will  be  able  to  integrate 
documentation  with  code.  Moreover,  the  DA  can  make  use  of  the  various 
representations  in  the  EPM,  enabling  documentation  to  be  linked  to  code  at  any 
level,  and  not  just  the  textual  level.  For  example,  the  documentation  for  a  pro¬ 
cedure  header  might  be  linked  to  the  syntactic  unit  corresponding  to  the  entire 
procedure,  instead  of  (as  in  current  practice)  placing  the  documentation  text  just 
above  the  procedure  in  its  text  form.  This  means  that  the  binding  between  the 
code  and  the  documentation  is  increased;  if,  for  example,  the  procedure  were  to 
be  removed,  it  would  be  clear  that  the  documentation  should  also  be  eliminated. 

The  DA  should  also  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  version  control  facility 
planned  for  the  EPM.  Since  the  documentation  is  so  closely  tied  to  the  EPM,  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  EPM’s  version  control  mechanism  will  also  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  version  control  for  docume  itation.  Because  of  the  linkages  between  docu¬ 
mentation  and  the  EPM,  the  version  control  of  documentation  will  be  intimately 
tied  to  the  version  control  of  the  code  itself.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  lose  syn¬ 
chronization  between  the  code  and  the  documentation,  as  the  separation  between 
code  and  documentation  itself  will  be  blurred. 

While  the  EPM  will  provide  a  uniform  view  of  different  program  representa¬ 
tions,  it  is  internally  composed  of  a  number  of  databases,  linked  together  to  pro¬ 
vide  required  connectivity.  By  building  upon  separate  databases  (instead  of  using 
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objects,  and  providing  mechanisms  for  connecting  and  describing  those  objects,  it 
becomes  feasible  to  build  tools  for  documentation  manipulation. 

The  decomposition  of  documentation  should  be  considered  an  internal 
mechanism  for  the  DA;  the  user  does  not  see  his  documentation  shredded  into 
thousands  of  objects  and  thrown  together  into  some  incomprehensible  structure. 
Documentation  structure  is  retained  using  the  relationships  mechanism  described 
earlier.  One  can  think  of  a  process  where  documentation  is  divided  up  into 
objects,  each  object  is  labelled,  and  then  connections  between  the  objects  are 
drawn. 

The  next  step  towards  elevating  the  treatment  of  documentation  is  the 
storing  of  all  documentation  objects  in  a  database,  separately  from  all  else.  The 
database  provides  two  functions:  it  provides  a  convenient  method  for  storing 
large  quantities  of  documentation  objects,  and  it  provides  a  means  for  regulating 
the  modification  of  documentation.  The  means  of  this  regulation  is  simple:  since 
documentation  is  no  longer  treated  as  just  a  text  file,  there  is  no  way  of  directly 
going  into  the  database  to  edit  the  text  of  a  document.  The  reason  for  this  is  to 
preserve  and  control  the  structure  of  the  documentation.  If  documentation  is 
decomposed  into  component  objects,  it  does  not  make  sense  to  allow  unrestricted 
editing  of  documentation,  since  this  might  destroy  the  structure.  Instead,  the  DA 
will  allow  editing  of  documentation  objects  in  a  controlled  context,  so  that  struc¬ 
ture  is  preserved.  Moreover,  this  level  of  control  allows  the  status  of  documenta¬ 
tion  to  be  tracked;  when  documentation  is  updated,  it  is  easy  to  determine  which 
part  of  the  documentation  was  modified. 

In  addition  to  the  structure  inherent  in  the  documentation  itself,  the  DA 
provides  a  way  of  directly  linking  documentation  to  the  program  code.  This  is 
very  different  from  the  traditional  practice  of  in-line  comments.  In-line  com¬ 
ments  have  no  formal  standing  with  respect  to  most  programming  tools,  which 
generally  discard  comments  during  parsing;  even  when  comments  are  preserved, 
there  is  no  formal  way  of  associating  comments  with  a  given  piece  of  code.  This 
is  a  task  that  is  very  easy  for  a  human  user  but  intractable  for  a  computer.  If  a 
user  sees  a  comment  next  to  or  on  top  of  a  piece  of  code,  the  user  can  generally 
make  the  assumption  that  this  comment  refers  to  the  adjacent  code.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  is  an  assumption  that  a  computer,  unlike  a  human  user,  has  no 
way  of  verifying.  Imagine  that  a  comment  refers  to  code  which  is  then  changed 
(or  even  worse,  deleted).  What  happens  to  the  comment?  By  providing  a  formal 
linkage  between  code  and  documentation,  the  impact  on  documentation  of  chang¬ 
ing  or  deleting  code  can  be  assessed. 

With  the  same  mechanism,  documentation  that  is  not  normally  considered 
in-line,  such  as  specification  and  design  documents,  can  be  linked  directly  to 
code.  This  provides  the  ability  to  look  at  a  piece  of  code  and  then  trace  back  to 
the  design  or  specification;  similarly,  one  can  look  at  the  specification  and  trace 
through  to  the  code  which  implements  part  of  that  specification. 

The  result  of  decomposing  documentation  into  objects  and  linking  them 
directly  to  the  EPM  results  in  a  plethora  of  objects  and  links,  possibly  to  the 
point  of  unmanageability  for  the  human  user.  However,  this  structure  is  meant 
only  for  the  DA;  the  user  interface  provides  higher  level  access  mechanisms  to 
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desired  result.  For  example,  to  determine  the  importance  of  a  particular 
item  of  documentation,  the  DA  might  look  to  see  if  there  is  an  impor¬ 
tance  attribute  associated  with  that  item;  if  not,  then  the  DA  might  try 
to  see  if  there  is  some  general  rule  about  the  importance  for  ail  documen¬ 
tation  of  that  type;  and  if  that  fails,  the  DA  might  try  to  find  similar 
documentation  objects  and  see  what  their  importance  is.  It  is  possible 
that  the  inferencing  mechanism  will  fail  entirely  to  come  up  with  the 
answer;  in  this  case,  the  DA  could  either  make  a  worst  case  assumption, 
or  could  try  another  approach. 

•  automated  analysis:  Some  attributes  might  be  determined  by  an  analytic 
routine  specifically  designed  for  this  purpose.  For  example,  if  readability 
were  a  document  attribute  that  was  needed  for  some  purpose,  and  a 
document  did  not  have  that  attribute,  then  a  readability  metric  might  be 
applied  to  the  document  to  determine  the  appropriate  value  for  the  attri¬ 
bute. 

•  human  analysis:  The  human  user  can  be  called  upon  to  do  the  job  if 
necessary.  This  should  be  a  last  resort,  since  the  user  should  not  have  to 
bother  with  details  that  the  computer  could  figure  out. 


2.2  THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  DOCUMENTATION 

One  of  the  primary  differences  between  the  DA  and  current  documentation 
tools  is  that  the  DA  treats  documentation  as  a  first  class  citizen.  This  means 
that  documentation  is  not  considered  unstructured  text,  simply  appearing  in 
manuals  or  in-line,  adjacent  to  program  code.  Documentation  has  both  proper¬ 
ties  and  structure;  one  should  be  able  to  point  to  a  piece  of  documentation  and 
say  “What  kind  of  documentation  is  that?”  or  “To  what  does  this  documentation 
refer?”. 

The  DA  will  use  several  techniques  to  elevate  documentation  to  this  level. 
The  above  discussion  on  documentation  structure  loosely  referred  to  “pieces”  of 
documentation.  Pieces  of  documentation  are  formally  called  documentation 
objects.  A  documentation  object  has  a  name,  attributes,  and  relationships  with 
other  documentation  objects  as  well  as  relationships  with  parts  of  the  program 
code. 

The  purpose  of  decomposing  documentation  into  a  set  of  objects  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  handle  for  the  computer- assisted  manipulation.  While  it  may  be  easy  lor 
people  to  look  at  documentation  and  intuit  structure  and  meaning  from  it,  this  is 
an  intractable  problem  for  the  computer.  By  breaking  the  documentation  into 

I  This  might  happen  if  the  answer  was  not  determinable  from  the  knowledge  base;  it  might  nl-o 
happen  if  the  inferencing  engine  was  not  using  the  necessary  strategics  to  find  the  answer. 
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At  this  point,  there  is  an  interesting  observation  that  can  be  made  about 
the  documentation  taxonomy.  In  a  certain  sense,  names,  relationships,  and  attri¬ 
butes  are  themselves  a  form  of  documentation.  One  can  think  of  documentation 
as  describing  some  system,  while  names,  relationships,  and  attributes  are  the  next 
level  up,  describing  the  documentation  itself. 


2.1.5  Classifying  Documentation 

The  Documentation  Taxonomy  provides  a  mechanism  for  talking  about 
documentation,  but  in  order  to  use  this  mechanism,  it  is  necessary  to  classify 
documentation  with  respect  to  the  taxonomy.  To  classify  documentation,  it.  is 
necessary  to  decompose  the  documentation  into  its  component  pieces,  and  then 
determine  the  name  of  each  piece  and  its  relationship  to  other  pieces.  There  are 
basically  three  mechanisms  the  DA  will  employ  for  doing  this: 


•  definition -time  analysis:  When  documentation  is  created  using  the  DA,  it 
will  be  immediately  classified;  the  decomposition,  name,  and  structure  is 
implicit  in  the  interface  for  most  documentation  (i.e.,  the  documentation 
is  entered  in  a  form  that  is  easily  decomposed).  This  makes  classification 
primarily  a  definition-time  operation  (as  compared  to  a  run-time  opera¬ 
tion),  since  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  when  the  taxonomy  is  initially- 
defined. 

•  run-time  analysis:  If  documentation  is  not  created  via  the  DA,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  classify.  It  may  be  possible  to  provide  automated  tools 
to  segment  and  classify  documentation  items.  Unfortunately,  unless  a 
fairly  strict  set  of  documentation  guidelines  have  been  followed,  this 
method  is  both  weak  and  prone  to  errors. 

•  human  analysis:  The  alternative  to  automatic  post-analysis  is  human 
analysis.  This  is  the  most  arduous  technique  of  all,  but  it  is  more  reliable 
than  run-time  analysis. 


Determining  attributes  calls  for  slightly  different  mechanisms  because  attri¬ 
butes  are  used  differently.  Since  the  DA  needs  the  decomposition,  names,  and 
relationships  of  documentation  to  construct  documentation  networks,  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  necessary  just  to  get  the  documentation  into  the  DA  system.  Attri¬ 
butes,  however,  are  not  essential  until  the  associated  documentation  is  actually 
manipulated.  When  it  is  necessary  to  determine  attributes,  there  are  several 
techniques  (analogous,  but  not  identical,  to  the  above  techniques): 


•  automated  inference:  Attributes  can  often  be  logically  inferred  using  other 
information  in  the  DA.  Inferencing  means  that  by  ascertaining  a  set  of 
logical  premises,  one  can  make  certain  deductions.  In  the  simplest  ease, 
inferencing  is  simply  looking  up  the  fact  in  the  knowledge  base.  More 
often,  inferencing  involves  a  chain  of  implications  which  lead  to  the 
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programming  languages,  the  semantics  of  attributes  such  as  type  will  not  be  built 
into  the  interpretation  mechanism;  instead,  there  will  be  support  for  the  declara¬ 
tive  specification  of  these  properties. 

The  choice  of  attributes,  and  the  values  which  attributes  may  take  on,  is 
partially  dependent  on  the  environment.  While  there  are  some  attributes,  such 
as  type,  which  are  always  needed,  there  are  other  attributes  that  may  not  be 
needed.  Moreover,  even  required  attributes  vary  in  the  values  which  they  can 
have;  the  possible  values  for  the  type  attribute  will  vary  across  environments. 


2.1.4  The  Documentation  Taxonomy 

The  notions  of  name,  relationship,  and  attribute  provide  a  means  for  talk¬ 
ing  about  documentation  in  general.  A  Documentation  Taxonomy  is  a  set  of 
names,  relationships,  and  attributes  that  can  be  used  to  talk  about  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  documentation. 

The  Documentation  Taxonomy  provides  a  basis  for  reasoning  about  docu¬ 
mentation.  The  structure  provided  by  the  relationships  and  attributes  allows  the 
recording  of  many  kinds  of  information  about  documentation.  However,  this 
information  about  documentation  need  not  be  complete.  By  applying  inheritance 
rules  to  documentation  structure,  it  may  be  possible  to  infer  facts  about  docu¬ 
mentation  objects  without  having  that  information  explicitly  represented.  For 
example,  to  determine  how  to  format  a  documentation  object,  the  first  thing  to 
check  is  to  see  if  there  is  an  attribute  for  that  object  which  talks  about  format¬ 
ting  specifications.  If  not,  then  the  parent  of  the  object  might  be  checked  to  see 
if  it  has  any  formatting  specifications.  If  the  parent  doesn’t  have  the  attribute, 
then  the  search  continues  up  the  hierarchy,  until  an  ancestor  with  the  appropri¬ 
ate  attribute  is  located. 

One  of  the  more  challenging  aspects  of  building  a  system  to  manipulate 
documentation  is  that  there  are  so  many  ways  of  using  documentation.  Note 
that  in  the  previous  discussion  of  documentation,  there  were  no  absolute  state¬ 
ments  about  documentation  requirements;  for  any  particular  application  and 
environment,  the  particular  names,  relationships,  and  attributes  will  vary.  While 
there  may  be  commonality  between  different  environments,  the  design  of  the  DA 
recognizes  this  as  an  option  rather  than  a  given. 

The  goal  of  the  documentation  taxonomy  is  to  provide  a  descriptive  (rather 
than  prescriptive)  framework,  allowing  the  DA  to  be  tailored  to  particular 
environments.  In  many  cases,  taxonomies  may  be  the  same  for  different  environ¬ 
ments;  certainly,  parts  of  taxonomies  will  always  be  common  to  all  environments. 
The  process  of  building  up  a  taxonomy  for  a  new  environment  might  be  compar¬ 
able  to  the  process  of  moving  an  expert  system  to  a  different  task  in  the  same 
domain. 


I  There  sire  different  techniques  Tor  determining  the  vsilne  of  missing  attributes;  thus,  there  must 
lie  rules  to  determine  which  iittrilmt.es  cun  Ik-  inherited  slid  which  must  lie  determined  in  some 
other  way  (such  as  asking  the  user). 
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example,  hierarchical  structures  are  common  for  textual  kinds  of  documentation, 
such  as  manuals.  Unfortunately,  most  existing  systems  that  provide  document 
structuring  capabilities  (such  as  word  processors,  mail  programs,  and  documenta¬ 
tion  browsers)  force  documentation  to  fit  into  one  particular  type  of  structure. 
Because  it  is  based  on  a  more  general  mechanism  for  creating  different  types  of 
structures,  the  DA  will  have  considerably  more  flexibility. 

In  the  DA,  the  idea  of  a  relationship  is  used  to  capture  structural  informa¬ 
tion.  A  relationship  is  a  connection  among  n  (usually  two)  pieces  of  documenta¬ 
tion.  Connections  themselves  have  names,  which  indicate  the  type  of  relation¬ 
ship.  By  providing  connections  with  names,  a  diverse  set  of  structures  can  be 
supported.  Examples  of  connection  names  are:  contains  (“a  procedure  header 
contains  the  name  of  the  procedure”),  references  (“the  Program  Description 
Document  references  the  Program  Design  Specification”),  depends  on  (“the  Com¬ 
puter  Program  Test  Report  depends  on  the  Computer  Program  Test 
Specification”),  etc. 

For  example,  if  a  particular  procedure  header  contains  information  on  the 
author  of  that  procedure,  then  the  relationship  contains  will  hold  between  the 
procedure  header  documentation  and  the  author  documentation.  Relationships 
can  be  among  documentation  classes  as  well  as  documentation  instances,  thus 
providing  a  way  of  specifying  that  all  objects  of  some  class  have  a  certain  rela¬ 
tionship  with  all  objects  of  another  class  (i.e.,  inheritance).  As  another  example, 
if  all  procedure  headers  contain  information  pertaining  to  the  date  the  procedure 
was  written,  then  the  relationship  contains  will  hold  between  the  class 
procedure_header  and  the  class  date_written. 


2.1.3  Attributes 

Attributes  of  documentation  are  descriptions  or  properties  that  pertain  to 
the  documentation.  An  attribute  refers  to  a  particular  piece  of  documentation. 
There  are  many  attributes  that  one  might  use  to  describe  documentation,  such  as 
purpose,  readability,  completeness,  correctness,  quality,  or  currency.  Attributes 
can  be  created  and  accessed  by  users  as  well  as  by  documentation  tools. 

Attributes  are  easily  represented  as  property-value  pairs.  For  each  piece  of 
documentation,  there  can  be  an  arbitrary  number  of  property-value  pairs.  If  the 
DA  were  posed  a  question  of  the  form  “What  is  the  status  of  this  piece  of  docu¬ 
mentation?”,  it  would  attempt  to  answer  this  by  checking  the  value  of  the  status 
property.  For  example,  if  a  program  comment  were  added  to  clarify  a  bug  fix, 
there  may  be  an  attribute  purpose  which  has  the  value  “clarifies  the  bug  fix”;  if  a 
program  comment  were  written  by  a  particular  programmer,  there  may  be  an 
attribute  author  which  has  as  its  value  the  name  of  the  programmer. 

There  are  certain  attributes  that  are  required  for  all  documentation  objects. 
For  example,  the  type  attribute  is  appropriate  for  all  objects,  regardless  of 
environment.  As  in  programming  languages,  the  type  attribute  is  a  name  which 
has  certain  semantic  associations  that  characterize  the  referenced  object.  Type  is 
an  important  vehicle  for  talking  about  documentation.  It  conveys  information 
and  expectations  to  anyone  who  knows  the  definition  of  the  type.  But  unlike 
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Rule  (2)  says  that  the  likelihood  that  documentation  is  out  of  date  can  be 
determined  by  the  type  of  the  documentation  object,  the  type  of  the  program 
object,  and  the  type  of  the  change  that  was  made  to  the  program  object.  The 
first  two  clauses  can  be  determined  by  lookup;  the  other  clause  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  EPM. 


(2) 


’ 

type  of 

type  of 

f  type  of\ 

probability  of 

documentation 

X 

program 

1  Jr  J  1 

^  \  change  i 

documentation 

object 

object 

out  of  date 

There  are  two  more  clauses  from  rule  (1)  that  need  to  be  evaluated.  The 
importance  of  a  link  can  be  determined  by  evaluating  rule  (3),  which  says  that 
the  importance  of  a  link  can  be  determined  by  looking  at  the  type  of  documenta¬ 
tion  object  and  the  type  of  program  object.  For  example,  if  the  program  object 
is  a  procedure  and  the  documentation  object  is  a  procedure  header,  then  the 
importance  is  “high”. 


I 


(3) 
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f  importance  1 
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object 
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Finally,  the  user’s  preference  can  be  determined  by  evaluating  rule  (4), 
which  requires  evaluation  of  the  type  of  documentation  and  program  object 
(already  evaluated  by  the  above  two  rules)  and  the  state  of  the  context  model, 
which  can  be  looked  up. 
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This  process  of  starting  from  a  goal  and  recursively  searching  through  a 
rule-base  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  way  to  reach  the  goal  is  known  as  goal-directed 
inferencing  or  backward  chaining.  As  values  are  determined  for  each  clause,  the 
values  are  passed  back  up,  until  the  goal  is  reached.  Since  the  proposed  evalua¬ 
tion  scheme  for  the  system  is  based  on  a  multi-valued  logic,  answers  can  be  some¬ 
where  between  “yes”  and  “no”.  Thus,  reaching  an  answer  may  require  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  application  of  cutoff  levels. 


L 


--  V  J-V 


,  c; 
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4.  THE  USER  INTERFACE 


Understanding  and  manipulating  documentation  is  one  half  of  the  DA;  the 
user  interface  is  the  other  half.  The  phrase  “Documentation  Assistant”  is  used  to 
connote  a  partnership  between  the  computer  and  the  user.  The  human  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  documentation  process;  the  purpose  of  the  DA  is  to  help,  not 
replace,  the  user.  To  provide  this  help  to  the  user,  the  DA  must  provide  an  inter¬ 
face  that  is  intelligent  and  user  friendly. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  interface  provided  by  the  DA  is  the 
integration  of  the  documentation  into  the  programming  environment;  in  particu¬ 
lar,  the  DA  will  be  built  on  the  Intelligent  Program  Editor,  and  will  allow  natural 
access  to  documentation  through  the  editor.  There  should  be  no  need  for  the 
user  to  switch  context  in  order  to  manipulate  documentation. 

The  IPE  will  provide  a  window-oriented  user  interface.  It  will  present  a 
display  consisting  of  a  series  of  windows,  allowing  for  the  user  to  know  the  state 
of  the  system  at  all  times  through  the  visual  representation  on  the  screen.  The 
documentation  and  code  under  scrutiny  can  be  displayed  in  a  multiple  number  of 
views.  The  user  can  move  easily  among  the  different  views  by  moving  between 
(or  creating  new)  windows. 

Multiple  modes  of  interaction  will  be  provided  by  the  IPE.  User  input  can 
occur  through  both  menu  item  selection  and  keyboard  input.  Each  of  these 
modes  will  be  available  simultaneously;  the  user  can  use  whichever  is  more  con¬ 
venient.  The  system  will  be  highly  customizable,  allowing  the  interface  to  be 
modified  to  suit  the  preferences  of  individual  users. 

In  addition  to  the  IPE  functions,  made  available  by  building  the  DA  on  top 
of  the  IPE,  the  user  interface  will  provide  a  number  of  documentation-specific 
functions.  The  rest  of  this  section  will  describe  some  of  those  functions. 


4.1  VIEWS 

Previous  discussion  on  documentation  representation  described  a  way  of 
splitting  documentation  into  small  chunks  or  objects.  This  provides  a  natural 
way  for  a  computer  system  to  manipulate  documentation.  However,  it  provides  a 
most  inconvenient  model  for  people,  who  may  prefer  to  deal  with  documentation 
in  larger  units.  The  view  mechanism  of  the  DA  provides  a  user  level  mechanism 
for  handling  documentation. 

A  view  is  like  a  template:  it  provides  a  frame  for  displaying  a  set  of  docu¬ 
mentation  objects  together  (Figure  4.1). 

Views  are  named  entities.  For  example,  to  see  general  information  about  a 
module,  a  user  might  ask  to  see  the  Module  Info  view  for  that  module  (Figure 
4.2).  There  may  be  many  views  for  one  particular  object;  a  user  might  ask  to  see 
the  Algorithm  Info  view  for  the  same  module  (Figure  4.3). 
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Figure  4-1:  The  Structure  of  a  View 
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Name 

sort 

Author 

Joe  Ada 

Date 

August  1984 

Revision 

2.1 

Figure  4-2:  The  Module  Info  View 


[  Algorithm  Info 

Name 

sort 

Keywords 

sort,  bubble  sort 

Description 

bubble  sort  algorithm  using  ... 

Parameters 

integer  array  to  be  sorted 

Reference 

Knuth,  vol.  3,  page  xxx 

Figure  4-3:  The  Algorithm  Info  View 


There  is  no  one  set  of  views  that  will  be  adequate  for  all  environments, 
since  the  specification  of  views  is  based  on  the  taxonomy  itself.  Different  libraries 
of  views  will  need  to  be  provided  for  each  environment;  but,  since  views  are  pri¬ 
marily  meant  to  be  a  user  interface  tool,  the  DA  will  also  permit  the  creation  of 
new  views  by  individual  users  in  order  to  suit  their  own  needs. 
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In  the  above  examples,  views  were  used  to  examine  existing  documentation. 
Views  can  also  be  used  for  creating  or  modifying  documentation.  To  document  a 
module,  a  user  might  ask  the  DA  to  create  a  Module  Info  view  for  that  module. 
The  system  would  display  the  template  (with  known  values,  such  as  date  or 
author,  automatically  filled  in);  creation  of  the  documentation  then  becomes  the 
process  of  filling  in  the  template.  Such  a  technique  provides  a  way  of  structuring 
the  documentation  creation  process.  If  the  user  wants  to  set  up  general  module 
information,  the  view  makes  it  clear  what  should  be  included  in  that  information. 
It  also  provides  a  way  of  analyzing  documentation:  when  filling  in  a  template,  the 
decomposition  of  the  documentation  into  objects  is  obvious  (since  each  slot  in  a 
view  is  a  separate  object). 

To  go  a  step  further,  if  the  user  needs  some  assistance  in  writing  documen¬ 
tation,  it  would  be  possible  to  display  an  example  of  how  that  documentation 
might  look.  This  sample  could  be  a  fake  version,  created  specially  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  or  it  could  be  actual  documentation  for  another  part  of  the  system.  For 
documentation  that  is  standardized,  this  information  should  be  readily  available, 
since  standards  generally  give  examples  or  descriptions  of  how  documentation 
should  look. 


4.2  INTERACTION  CONTROL 

It  has  been  customary  for  the  programmer  to  have  control  over  the  pro¬ 
gramming  environment;  actions  are  initiated  on  request  only.  This  mode  of 
interaction  is  known  as  user  initiative.  User  initiative  places  the  responsibility 
for  all  actions  on  the  user.  In  complex  environments,  there  may  be  too  many  fac¬ 
tors  (such  as  programming  standards,  guidelines,  administrative  procedures, 
module  interconnectivity,  etc.)  for  the  programmer  to  deal  with  in  any  reasonable 
fashion.  The  alternate  approach  is  called  system  initiative,  wherein  actions  are 
initiated  by  the  system  without  user  intervention.  System  initiative  is  particu¬ 
larly  useful  in  complex  environments  because  computers  are  good  about  keeping 
track  of  large  numbers  of  (sometimes  seemingly  unimportant)  details.  On  the 
other  hand,  system  initiative  is  inadequate  for  total  control  because  the  system 
doesn’t  always  know  what  the  programmer  should  be  doing.  The  idea  of  a  mixed 
initiative  approach  is  a  good  compromise,  where  some  actions  are  user  initiated 
and  some  are  system  initiated. 

The  DA  will  provide  a  mixed  initiative  form  of  interaction.  The  user  initia¬ 
tive  part  is  fairly  obvious:  the  user  can  ask  to  create,  modify,  search,  and  view 
documentation.  The  system  initiative  aspect  is  somewhat  unique,  and  provides 
the  DA  with  a  capability  not  generally  found  in  programming  environments. 
Based  on  the  model  for  determining  when  documentation  needs  to  be 
created/updated,  and  based  on  the  context  model  of  what  the  programmer  is 
doing  and  what  state  the  system  is  in,  the  DA  can  take  the  initiative  to  ask  the 
programmer  to  update  documentation  at  an  "appropriate”  time. 

Having  the  DA  prompt  the  user  for  documentation  is  a  significant  step.  It 
means  that  remembering  to  find  and  update  (or  create)  appropriate  documenta¬ 
tion  is  no  longer  strictly  the  programmer’s  responsibility.  It  means  that  the  pro¬ 
grammer  docs  not  have  to  switch  contexts  in  order  to  update  documentation.  It 
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means  that  the  programmer  docs  not  even  have  to  be  concerned  with  using  the 
correct  tools  for  performing  the  update.  The  act  of  updating  documentation  is 
considered  an  integral  part  of  the  editing  environment;  moreover,  keeping  track 
of  the  state  of  all  the  documentation  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  system 
and  not  the  programmer. 


4.3  TRAVERSAL 

The  term  traversal  refers  to  moving  through  the  documentation.  There  are 
two  basic  modes  of  traversal:  browsing  and  navigating.  Browsing,  or  undirected 
traversal,  is  the  process  of  going  through  the  documentation  without  looking  for 
anything  in  particular.  For  example,  if  you  were  given  a  program  you  had  never 
seen  before  and  told  to  find  the  bug  in  the  program,  the  first  thing  you  might  do 
would  be  to  browse  through  the  documentation  just  to  see  what  it  looks  like. 
Browsing  is  characterized  by  wandering  or  undirected  search;  if  you  were  to  look 
over  a  browser’s  shoulder,  it  would  be  difficult  to  figure  out  what  he  was  looking 
for.  Browsing  is  unstructured:  the  user  neither  needs  nor  wants  restraints. 

On  the  other  hand,  navigating,  or  directed  traversal,  is  a  more  goal-oriented 
search.  For  example,  if  you  were  given  a  program  you  were  familiar  with  and 
told  to  find  a  bug  in  the  program,  you  might  have  a  very  good  idea  of  where  to 
start  looking. 

Navigating  is  a  more  structured  process,  and  providing  support  to  help 
structure  and  track  the  search  space  is  natural.  For  example,  there  are  two  basic 
strategies  for  navigating  hierarchies:  breadth-first  and  depth-first.  To  provide 
support  for  a  user  operating  in  either  of  these  modes,  a  system  can  keep  track  of 
where  the  user  has  been  and  which  place  should  be  visited  next.  Thus,  when  a 
level  is  popped,  the  user  will  find  himself  where  he  left  off,  without  keeping  men¬ 
tal  or  written  notes.  Since  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  person  will  use  a  cross 
between  these  two  strategies,  it  is  important  to  provide  a  mechanism  that  is  flexi¬ 
ble  enough  to  provide  both  alternatives. 

There  is  also  another  technique  that  is  useful  during  navigation  and  possi¬ 
bly  during  browsing.  This  is  the  idea  of  guided  trails.  If  you  were  maintaining  a 
program,  and  knew  quite  well  how  that  program  worked,  you  might  want  to 
somehow  encapsulate  that  information  so  that  others  could  learn  without  repeat¬ 
ing  all  your  efforts.  Imagine  that  you  were  to  explain  a  certain  aspect  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  someone.  You  would  start  out  in  a  certain  place,  point  out  relevant 
things,  move  to  another  place,  point  out  other  things,  etc.  The  path  followed  as 
you  move  through  the  code  is  a  guided  trail;  you  have  figured  out  what  parts  of 
the  system  are  necessary  to  examine  in  order  to  understand  the  operation  of  some 
aspect.  If  there  is  a  way  of  saving  this  trail,  then  it  could  be  “played  back”  later 
(to  others,  or  even  to  yourself,  since  you  might  have  forgotten  the  trail). 


I  In  a  stuily  on  program  comprehension,  wo  found  that  tlioso  strategics  wore  an  important 
characteristic  of  the  process  of  debugging  programs  (l)omeshek-8l|. 
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4.4  RETRIEVAL 

Documentation  retrieval  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  navigation:  searching 
through  the  documentation  space  for  particular  information.  The  difference  is 
that  in  navigation,  each  move  may  be  charted  on  the  basis  of  the  previous  move; 
in  retrieval,  it  is  known  how  to  get  directly  to  the  information. 

The  standard  technique  for  retrieving  documentation  (or,  for  that  matter, 
most  any  kind  of  on-line  information)  is  via  information/database  retrieval 
languages.  The  IPE  will  provide  a  retrieval  language  called  the  Program  Refer¬ 
ence  Language  (PRL);  while  this  language  is  aimed  at  retrieving  programs,  it 
could  also  be  used  to  retrieve  other  kinds  of  objects.  The  PRL  may  be  well 
suited  to  documentation  retrieval  because  it  is  designed  for  retrieval  of  structured 
objects. 

Another  technique  for  retrieving  documentation  from  the  IPE  is  fairly  obvi¬ 
ous:  pointing.  If  an  object  is  on  the  screen,  retrieval  can  be  done  by  pointing  to 
the  object  (with  a  cursor  or  a  mouse)  and  asking  for  all  the  documentation  associ¬ 
ated  with  that  object.  Retrieval  is  done  simply  by  traversing  the  links  from  the 
program  database  to  the  documentation  database. 

4.5  FORMATTING 

While  the  DA  is  prmarily  concerned  with  on-line  documentation,  it  needs 
to  be  capable  of  converting  documentation  into  a  hardcopy  form.  Conversion  of 
documents  that  have  a  “book-like”  form  (e.g.,  manuals,  specifications,  plansj  into 
documents  is  fairly  straightforward;  it  is  only  necessary  to  provide  output  tnat  is 
compatible  with  a  text  formatter.  On  the  other  hand,  conversion  of  in-line  com¬ 
ments  into  hardcopy  form  requires  much  more  work.  Since  there  may  not  be  any 
explicit  linear  structuring  in  this  documentation,  the  DA  will  provide  a  means  for 
selecting  and  composing  these  objects. 
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5.  FEASIBILITY 


To  assess  the  feasibility  of  the  DA,  we  examine  here  two  major  issues:  feasi¬ 
bility  of  building  the  system  (“implementation”)  and  feasibility  of  placing  the 
system  in  use  (“deployment”). 

5.1  IMPLEMENTATION  FEASIBILITY 

The  DA  will  be  rather  eclectic:  some  sections  of  the  DA  represent  new  code 
that  must  be  written  specially  for  this  application;  some  sections  represent  experi¬ 
mental  code  borrowed  from  other  research  efforts;  and  other  sections  may  be 
commercially  available  software.  These  various  pieces  of  software  are  discussed 
below. 


5.1.1  The  Intelligent  Program  Editor 

Many  of  the  ideas  for  the  DA  have  come  out  of  the  IPE  effort  at  AI&DS;  in 
fact,  the  DA  will  actually  be  built  upon/into  the  IPE  system.  With  this 
bootstrapping,  much  of  the  start-up  effort  that  would  have  been  required  for  the 
DA  will  not  be  necessary.  The  IPE  will  provide  part  of  the  database  (the  EPM) 
as  well  as  a  user  interface. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  IPE  is  a  research  effort.  The  IPE  is 
still  in  the  design  phase,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  any  of  the  IPE  system 
could  be  used  to  support  the  DA.  Moreover,  while  one  of  the  goals  of  the  IPE 
effort  is  to  produce  a  runnable  prototype,  there  are  no  assurances  that  the  IPE 
effort  will  actually  produce  a  system  that  provides  a  usable  base;  as  a  research 
effort,  the  goals  of  the  project  are  to  demonstrate  concept  feasibility,  not  to 
deliver  usable  software. 

The  DA  could  be  implemented  wit  hout  the  Extended  Program  Model  of  the 
IPE.  However,  the  DA  would  then  forfeit  the  ability  to  link  code  directly  to 
documentation  (and  hence  the  ability  to  automatically  detect  outdated  documen¬ 
tation).  The  DA  would  still  have  a  structured  documentation  database  (though 
somewhat  less  sophisticated),  tools  for  manipulating  that  database,  a  policy 
model  for  controlling  documentation,  and  a  user  preference  model  for  conforming 
to  user  desires. 

The  DA  could  also  be  implemented  without  the  IPE  user  interface.  How¬ 
ever,  unless  additional  effort  were  put  into  the  development  of  a  DA  user  inter¬ 
face,  much  of  the  interactive,  integrated,  window-oriented  nature  planned  for  the 
DA  would  be  lost.  The  DA  would  still  have  much  of  its  original  functionality;  it 
would  just  not  be  as  easy  to  use. 

Thus,  the  best  approach  to  building  the  DA  would  be  to  utilize  as  much  of 
the  IPE  as  is  available.  Building  on  the  IPE  can  only  help  the  DA;  its  unavaila¬ 
bility  would  impact  only  the  time  necessary  to  build  the  DA. 
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5.1.2  Documentation  Database 

The  documentation  database  for  the  DA  will  be  developed  in  two  steps. 
The  first  step  is  to  develop  a  stand-alone  mode:  a  database  for  documentation 
that  provides  support  for  just  documentation  and  is  not  linked  to  the  Extended 
Program  Model.  The  second  step  is  to  integrate  this  database  into  the  EPM,  so 
that  documentation  and  programs  can  be  linked  together. 

Developing  a  stand-alone  documentation  database  is  definitely  feasible. 
The  best  approach  would  be  to  develop  a  special  purpose  database  in  order  to 
address  intricacies  specific  to  documentation.  As  a  backup  approach,  an  existing 
database  system  could  be  used,  and  necessary  database  routines  could  be  added. 

Integrating  the  documentation  database  into  the  EPM  is  more  of  an 
unknown.  Since  the  EPM  is  still  under  design,  determining  the  ease  of  adding  a 
new  component  is  difficult.  However,  the  EPM  is  being  designed  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  being  able  to  add  documentation.  Thus,  it  is  likely  that  adding  the  docu¬ 
mentation  database  to  the  EPM  will  be  significantly  less  work  than  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  EPM  itself. 


5.1.3  Detection  of  Outdated  Documentation 

One  of  the  most  unique  features  of  the  DA  is  its  ability  to  automatically 
determine  when  documentation  is  out  of  date.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  variability 
possible  in  the  effectiveness  of  this  task.  To  better  describe  this  process,  it  is  use¬ 
ful  to  borrow  a  few  terms  from  the  field  of  information  retrieval.  In  the  context 
of  the  DA,  the  term  recall  refers  to  the  percentage  of  outdated  documents  that 
were  detected;  the  term  precision  refers  to  the  percentage  of  detected  documents 
that  were  actually  outdated  documents. 

The  goal  of  the  DA  (and  of  any  retrieval  system)  is  to  achieve  maximum 
recall  and  maximum  precision.  Unfortunately,  it  is  often  the  case  that  strategies 
for  trying  to  increase  one  measure  results  in  decreasing  the  other.  Therefore,  any 
strategy  aimed  at  increasing  one  measure  needs  to  be  carefully  monitored  to 
determine  the  effect  on  the  other. 

The  simplest  strategy  for  detecting  outdated  documentation  is  to  flag  docu¬ 
mentation  as  outdated  if  anything  it  references  is  changed.  This  is  likely  to 
result  in  high  recall  but  very  low  precision;  along  with  the  documentation  that 
actually  needs  changing,  the  system  will  flood  the  user  with  documentation  that 
is  not  outdated.  Based  on  current  technology,  this  is  about  the  best  that  can  be 
done.  The  DA  should  be  able  to  surpass  this,  achieving  a  similar  degree  of  recall 
but  with  a  significantly  higher  degree  of  precision. 

The  most  prudent  approach  to  increasing  precision  appears  to  be  the  incre¬ 
mental  addition  of  knowledge  about  the  documentation  taxonomy  (provided  by 
the  DA  itself)  and  knowledge  about  the  program  semantics  (provided  through  the 
EPM).  The  utilization  of  this  knowledge  makes  it  possible  to  eliminate  more 
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pieces  of  documentation  from  the  list  of  possibly  outdated  documentation.  The 
purpose  of  incremental  addition  of  knowledge  is  to  add  knowledge  in  small 
chunks,  making  it  easier  to  determine  the  kinds  of  knowledge  have  a  negative 
side  effect  (in  terms  of  precision  and  recall). 

By  using  these  techniques,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  DA  can  achieve  its  goal 
of  higher  recall  and  precision.  Just  what  levels  can  be  achieved  is  an  open  ques¬ 
tion,  as  is  the  question  of  what  levels  users  will  find  acceptable. 


5.1.4  Documentation  Retrieval 

The  documentation  retrieval  facilities  discussed  earlier  should  be  relatively 
easy  to  build.  In  the  case  that  users  find  themselves  in  need  of  a  more  general 
purpose  retrieval  capability  (e.g.,  unformatted  text  retrieval),  it  may  be  possible 
to  make  use  of  an  existing  information  retrieval  system.  Commercially  available 
information  retrieval  systems  provide  basic  capabilities  for  locating  documenta¬ 
tion.  Better  yet,  Al<JfcDS  has  already  developed  a  prototype  of  an  intelligent 
information  retrieval  system  that  provides  retrieval  capabilities  beyond  that  of 
any  commercially  available  system  [McCune-83].  Incorporating  one  of  these 
retrieval  systems  should  be  a  straightforward  effort. 


5.1.5  Documentation  Formatting  and  Analysis 

The  DA  effort  will  not  require  the  development  of  any  new  documentation 
formatting  tools;  rather,  it  will  rely  on  existing  document/text  formatters.  The 
only  difficult  part  of  document  formatting  is  linearizing  the  database/network  of 
documentation,  coercing  it  into  a  form  acceptable  by  the  text  formatter.  Given 
that  the  documentation  database  (and  the  tools  for  manipulating  it)  are  avail¬ 
able,  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  achieving  this.  Similarly,  existing  tools  for 
checking  spelling,  grammar,  diction,  readability,  etc.  could  easily  be  added  to  the 
system. 


5.2  DEPLOYMENT  FEASIBILITY 

Assuming  that  the  DA  can  be  successfully  built,  the  next  question  is  the 
feasibility  of  moving  such  a  system  out  of  the  research  environment  and  into  a 
production  environment.  The  following  subsections  provide  some  insight  into 
these  issues. 


5.2.1  Current  Documentation  Problems 

The  need  for  a  tool  like  the  DA  is  great,  especially  in  government/military 
programming  environments.  Current  documentation  practices  in  these  environ¬ 
ments  suffer  from  many  problems.  A  number  of  these  problems  were  identified  in 
an  earlier  study  of  software  maintenance  (Dean-83],  which  found  that  documenta¬ 
tion  takes  a  back  seat  to  software,  for  a  variety  of  reasons: 
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1.  Documentation  is  not  considered  an  important  part  of  the  end  product: 

•  only  a  portion  of  the  total  documentation  is  specified  as  a 
deliverable 

•  the  requirements  for  deliverable  documentation  are  much  less 
rigid  than  the  corresponding  requirements  for  the  software 

•  documentation  is  often  not  done  until  after  the  programming 

2.  Documentation  is  not  considered  an  important  part  of  the  software  life 
cycle: 

•  documentation  is  allov  ed  to  lag  behind  the  software 

•  programmers  dislike  writing  documentation 

•  documentation  writers  have  inadequate  training 

•  writers  are  presented  with  little  structure  and  inadequate  guide¬ 
lines 

3.  Documentation  is  poorly  handled: 

•  tools  for  manipulating  documentation  are  inadequate 

•  documentation  is  sometimes  done  off-line 

•  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  completeness  or  correctness  of  docu¬ 
mentation 

The  DA  provides  a  basis  for  helping  reduce  these  problems.  The  first  problem 
would  be  partially  alleviated  if  contractors  used  the  DA  during  the  program 
development  process,  since  their  documentation  task  would  be  eased,  and  their 
coding  environment  would  be  integrated  with  their  documentation  environment. 
The  second  problem  is  also  partially  addressed  by  the  DA;  while  no  tool  can 
make  someone  write  documentation,  a  good  tool  can  encourage  and  assist  the 
process.  The  DA  certainly  forces  the  recognition  that  documentation  is  a  critical 
part  of  the  software  life  cycle.  The  last  problem  is  directly  addressed  by  the 
capabilities  of  the  DA. 

5.2.2  Documentation  Life  Cycle  Support 

The  DA,  as  described  in  this  document,  represents  only  one  viewpoint  of  a 
documentation  system  (that  of  the  programmer).  For  any  documentation  system 
to  be  truly  usable,  it  must  provide  facilities  for  all  those  involved  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  documentation,  including  designers,  managers,  technical 
writers,  typists,  and  testers.  Each  of  these  user  categories  has  its  own  unique 
needs.  For  example,  a  designer  might  want  support  for  the  development  of 
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documentation  in  the  form  of  a  program  design  language;  a  project  manager 
might  want  tools  to  do  consistency  checking  on  documentation,  to  make  sure 
that  the  documentation  corresponds  to  the  code. 

The  DA  is  being  designed  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  ail  these  users.  The 
basic  underlying  mechanisms  (i.e.,  database,  user  interface)  will  be  in  place;  all 
that  will  be  required  is  the  development  of  additional  tools,  built  on  the  existing 
system,  to  support  these  different  needs.  Thus,  the  proposed  version  of  the  DA 
represents  one  facet  of  a  documentation  support  system  (see  Figure  5.1).  It  will 
eventually  be  capable  of  supporting  the  entire  documentation  life  cycle,  but  this 
will  require  further  development. 


5.2.3  Supporting  Documentation  Standards 

The  DA  is  designed  to  support  different  documentation  standards.  To  give 
a  better  picture  of  how  this  might  be  done,  this  section  presents  a  portion  of  the 
proposed  SDS  military  standard  [SDS-83].  In  the  example  presented  here,  just 
one  path  of  the  SDS  documentation  tree  is  traversed,  and  an  example  of  how  the 
DA  might  represent  this  information  is  shown.  This  example  is  meant  to  provide 
a  rough  sketch;  it  should  not  be  construed  as  a  complete  picture  of  SDS  nor  as  a 
complete  picture  of  documentation  representation  techniques. 

Figure  5.2  serves  as  a  map  to  this  discussion;  it  shows  the  path  through  the 
SDS  documentation  that  will  be  traversed  in  this  example.  As  presented  here, 
the  documentation  looks  hierarchically  arranged,  but  this  is  a  simplification  made 
for  the  purpose  of  presentation.  At  each  level,  the  item  in  boldface  is  the  item 
that  will  be  focused  on  at  the  next  level. 

At  the  top  level  of  the  hierarchy  (Figure  5.3)  are  two  items,  DOD-STD- 
SDS,  the  proposed  military  standard  on  defense  system  software  development, 
and  a  set  of  Data  Item  Descriptions  (DIDs).  The  SDS  standard  references  all  of 
the  DIDs. 


The  Data  Item  Descriptions  describe  the  documents  that  contractors  must 
deliver  with  software.  There  are  approximately  25  DIDs  referenced  by  SDS. 
Each  DID  may  reference  a  number  of  other  DIDs.  Figure  5.4  shows  the  overlap 
between  DIDs.  The  figure  also  distinguishes  between  several  different  categories 
of  DIDs:  requirements/design  documents,  testing  documents,  and  user  documents. 

Each  DID  describes  the  structure  of  a  document.  Figure  5.5  presents  the 
structure  in  the  Software  Test  Plan  (STP).  From  Figure  5.4,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  STP  references  several  other  documents.  These  references  are  shown  in  more 
detail  in  Figure  5.5,  where  the  arrows  represent  specific  places  in  the  STP  that 
reference  other  documents. 

In  addition  to  the  document  structure,  each  documentation  object  has  attri¬ 
butes  associated  with  it,  as  discussed  earlier.  In  Figure  5.6,  there  is  an  example 
of  some  of  the  attributes  that  might  be  associated  with  the  Software  Test  Plan 
DID. 
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Standard  on  Defense  System  Software  Development  (Figure  5.3) 
Data  Item  Descriptions  (Figure  5.4) 

Software  Test  Plan  (Figure  5.5) 

Formal  Test  Requirements  (Figure  5.6) 

Figure  5-2:  Overview  of  SDS  Documentation 


DOD-STD-SDS 


Data  Item  Descriptions 


Figure  5-3:  The  SDS  Standard  (top  level) 


There  may  be  additional  substructure  to  the  structure  presented  in  Figure 
5.5.  Figure  5.7  presents  an  example  of  how  to  fill  in  the  section  entitled  “Formal 
Test  Requirements.”  Unlike  the  higher  level  structures,  this  structure  presents 
suggestions  to  the  author  of  the  document,  rather  than  stating  necessities. 

The  DA  weaves  these  levels  together  into  a  network  that  represents  the 
relationships  and  interconnections.  Figure- 5.8  is  an  example  of  how  this  network 
might  be  represented  by  the  DA.  Objects  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  figure 
represent  classes  of  objects;  objects  on  the  right  hand  side  represent  instances  or 
subclasses  of  these  classes.  For  example,  DOD-STD-SDS  is  an  instance  of  a  stan¬ 
dard;  the  Software  Test  Plan  is  a  subclass  of  Data  Item  Descriptions. 

SDS  is  but  one  example  of  what  documentation  structure  might  look  like; 
certainly,  many  other  structurings  are  possible.  As  indicated  by  this  example, 
the  structuring  mechanisms  provided  by  the  DA  are  meant  to  be  quite  general  in 
order  to  provide  support  for  any  type  of  documentation  structure. 
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Figure  5-4:  Data  Item  Descriptions  (partial  list.) 
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8.  CONCLUSION 


Despite  the  tremendous  need  for  support  of  the  documentation  process, 
there  has  been  little  research  in  this  area  aimed  at  making  significant  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  current  techniques  used.  As  an  intelligent,  tool  designed  to  assist 
users  in  all  phases  of  the  documentation  life  cycle,  the  Documentation  Assistant 
represents  a  significant  step  in  this  direction. 

The  focus  in  this  report  has  been  on  documentation  from  the  programming 
viewpoint;  this  is  a  logical  place  to  start,  given  that  programmers  already  use 
various  computer-based  tools  on  a  regular  basis.  In  addition,  current  research  on 
programming  environments  is  leading  towards  tools  like  the  Intelligent  Program 
Editor  (under  development  at  AJ&DS),  which  provide  a  natural  base  for  building 
documentation  tools. 

However,  to  reach  the  goal  of  providing  total  documentation  life  cycle  sup¬ 
port,  it  is  dearly  necessary  to  address  the  needs  of  the  many  other  users  of  docu¬ 
mentation.  This  report  should  be  viewed  as  a  first  step  in  that  direction.  The 
DA  provides  a  framework  for  manipulating  documentation  that  should  easily 
extend  to  provide  this  support.  To  provide  support  for  the  entire  life  cycle,  addi¬ 
tional  tools  and  techniques  must  be  developed. 

To  construct  the  DA,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  existing  technol¬ 
ogy,  experimental  technology,  and  brand  new  technology.  The  building  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  like  the  DA  definitely  has  risks  associated  with  it,  especially  the  parts  of  the 
system  that  require  new  technology  to  be  developed.  However,  given  the  mix  of 
technologies  that  will  be  used  by  the  system,  it  is  likely  that  a  significant  portion 
of  a  DA  prototype  can  be  built  with  minimal  risk. 

With  the  rapidly  escalating  growth  (and  cost)  of  software  maintenance, 
there  is  a  clear  need  for  the  development  of  new  tools  and  techniques  to  handle 
the  problems  and  bottlenecks  associated  with  the  software  process.  Of  these 
issues,  documentation  is  possibly  the  biggest  and  most  crucial  one.  The  Docu¬ 
mentation  Assistant  is  aimed  precisely  in  this  direction. 
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documentation  that  is  not  in  the  database.  Tools  and  techniques  for  aid¬ 
ing  the  conversion  of  this  documentation  may  eventually  need  to  be 
developed. 

•  Programming  Context  Model:  The  purpose  of  the  Programming  Context 
Model  is  to  keep  track  of  what  the  programmer  is  doing.  However, 
current  techniques  for  doing  this  are  overly  simplistic,  and  if  accuracy  is 
required,  a  good  deal  of  user  cooperation  is  needed.  The  development  of 
more  sophisticated  techniques  for  determining  what  the  user  is  doing 
would  ease  the  task  of  the  user,  as  well  as  increase  the  reliability  of  this 
component  of  the  system. 

•  Improved  Detection  of  Outdated  Documentation:  By  making  use  of  the 
semantic  information  that  the  EPM  will  provide,  it  is  possible  to  increase 
the  accuracy  of  determining  outdated  documentation.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  information  to  be  gained  from  the  various  semantic  representa¬ 
tions;  just  how  much  accuracy  can  be  achieved  is  an  open  question. 

•  Consistency  Maintenance:  The  issue  of  consistency  maintenance  is  a  crit¬ 
ical  one  for  both  the  IPE  and  the  DA.  Consistency  checking  can  be  done 
at  many  levels.  For  example,  when  a  documentation  object  changes,  it  is 
necessary  to  track  down  any  other  dependent  documentation  objects. 
However,  determining  these  dependencies  can  be  difficult.  Even  if  the 
dependent  documentation  explicitly  references  the  changed  documenta¬ 
tion,  it  is  unclear  if  the  change  actually  affects  the  dependent  object;  even 
worse,  the  dependent  object  might  reference  the  changed  documentation 
implicitly.  As  the  DA  grows  more  sophisticated,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
consistency  maintenance  mechanisms  to  follow. 

•  Knowledge  Acquisition:  A  great  deal  of  information/knowledge  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  optimal  functioning  of  the  DA.  To  port  the  DA  to  different 
environments  (or  to  modify  what  is  known  about  current  environments) 
old  knowledge  must  be  modified  and  new  knowledge  must  be  added. 
Tools  for  aiding  this  knowledge  acquisition  process  are  essential,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  task  is  to  be  performed  by  someone  other  than  the  system 
developers.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  rule-based  systems,  knowledge 
acquisition  tools  include  structured  rule  editors  (to  insure  that  only  syn¬ 
tactically  correct  rules  are  entered),  rule  evaluators  (for  determining  the 
effect  of  rule  sets),  rule  analyzers  (for  determining  properties  such  as  sen¬ 
sitivity,  connectivity,  consistency),  etc.  Similar  tools  will  be  needed  for 
the  DA. 
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7.  FUTURE  RESEARCH 


The  plan  for  building  a  prototype  of  the  DA  necessarily  omits  many  of  the 
issues  and  areas  requiring  significant  research  efforts.  Some  of  the  research  issues 
that  might  be  addressed  in  the  future  are  discussed  below. 


7.1  FUTURE  RESEARCH  ON  PROGRAMMING  ENVIRONMENTS 

The  IPE  and  the  DA  are  two  important  components  of  an  advanced  pro¬ 
gramming  environment  currently  being  developed  at  AI&DS.  The  architectural 
basis  for  this  environment  is  the  intelligent  program/documentation  database 
capability  provided  by  the  Extended  Program  Model,  which  will  provide  func¬ 
tionality  usable  by  a  variety  of  tools.  While  the  combined  IPE/DA  system  would 
provide  a  great  boost  in  capability  over  existing  programming  environments, 
there  is  still  at  least  one  important  aspect  of  programming  environments  that  our 
research  does  not  currently  address. 

To  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  IPE/DA,  the  next  step  would  be  to  incor¬ 
porate  support  for  the  dynamic  aspects  of  programming  fi.e>,  tools  to  support 
program  execution).  These  tools  would  also  be  based  on  tne  EPM  (Figure  7.1), 
and  thus  would  benefit  by  having  access  to  the  multiple  representations  provided 
by  the  EPM,  including  the  linkages  connecting  various  program  segments  and 
documentation.  With  access  to  this  additional  information,  these  tools  could  pro¬ 
vide  capabilities  beyond  those  provided  by  current  runtime  support  environ¬ 
ments. 


7.2  FUTURE  RESEARCH  ON  DOCUMENTATION 

With  respect  to  documentation,  there  are  a  number  of  directions  that  would 
be  logical  for  further  advanced  study.  A  brief  discussion  of  these  issues  follows. 


•  Documentation  Life  Cycle  Support:  Support  for  all  people  involved  with 
the  production  and  maintenance  of  documentation  must  be  provided. 
This  includes  support  tools  for  different  documentation  types  (e.g., 
requirements,  specification),  document  entry  (e.g.,  checking  spelling, 
grammar,  style),  document  monitoring  and  control,  and  consistency 
checking.  The  database  provided  by  the  DA  will  be  an  ideal  base  for  the 
development  of  these  toots,  since  it  provides  documentation  already  in  a 
highly  structured  form  suitable  for  machine  analysis. 

•  Retrofitting  to  Existing  Systems:  The  discussion  so  far  has  assumed  that 
all  documentation  is  already  in  the  documentation  database.  For  new 
systems  that  are  built  using  the  IPE/DA,  this  might  be  a  reasonable 
assumption,  since  documentation  will  be  entered  into  the  database  as 
soon  as  it  is  entered  into  the  computer.  However,  for  programs  that  have 
been  developed  without  the  aid  of  these  tools,  there  will  be 
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moderate,  primarily  because  the  IPE  must  be  modified  to  accommodate  docu¬ 
mentation.  However,  the  highest  risk  is  assuming  the  availability  of  a  workable 
version  of  the  IPE.  Even  if  a  prototype  of  the  IPE  is  available,  it  is  unclear  how 
easy  it  will  be  to  modify  the  system. 

Year  5  (1989): 

The  fifth  year  of  the  project  will  result  in  a  more  fully  integrated  version  of 
the  IPE/DA,  allowing  a  user  to  easily  move  between  programs  and  documenta¬ 
tion.  Advanced  capabilities  will  begin  to  be  developed,  including  the  ability  to 
model  user  preferences  about  various  states  of  the  system,  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  automatically  detect  outdated  documentation. 

As  in  the  previous  year,  if  the  IPE  system  is  not  sufficiently  developed, 
integration  of  the  DA  into  the  IPE  will  be  hindered.  The  task  of  providing 
advanced  capabilities  for  user  modelling  and  outdated  documentation  detection 
should  be  considered  research  topics,  and  thus  may  be  fairly  high  risk. 

The  integrated  version  of  the  DA  will  be  demonstrated  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  An  evaluation  of  the  system  will  also  be  performed,  by  applying  the  DA  to 
some  subset  of  the  code  and  documentation  for  a  real  software  system  (to  be 
selected  at  some  future  time). 
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6.2  TASK  DESCRIPTIONS 

The  following  paragraphs  describe  the  tasks  in  greater  detail  and  describe 
the  risk  associated  with  each  set  of  tasks. 

Year  1  (1985): 

The  major  focus  of  the  first  year  of  effort  will  be  the  design  of  the  DA  sys¬ 
tem.  A  large  part  of  the  effort  will  be  to  examine  currently  existing  databases 
and  database  tools  to  discover  current  technology  that  could  be  used  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  itself  or  as  an  aid  during  system  development.  During  this  year,  the  internal 
representation  for  the  documentation  will  be  developed.  The  design  of  the  user 
interface  will  be  undertaken  and  will  make  use  of  the  Rapid  Interface  Prototyper 
system  that  is  currently  under  development  at  AI&DS.  This  system  allows  for 
the  user  interface  designer  to  study  different  styles  of  user  interface  display  and 
actions  before  actually  committing  the  ideas  to  code. 

Years  2  &  3  (1986/1987): 

The  second  and  third  years  of  effort  will  be  concerned  with  the  construction 
of  the  actual  database,  making  use  of  existing  tools  and  technology  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  The  database  manipulation  functions  will  be  developed  during  this  time. 
To  enable  incorporating  existing  documentation  into  the  DA,  methods  will  be 
developed  to  allow  the  user  to  interact  with  the  system  to  add  preexisting  text  to 
the  database.  Finally,  a  primitive  “word  processing”  mode  will  be  added  to  the 
user  interface  to  ease  the  process  of  entering  larger  amounts  of  text  into  the  sys¬ 
tem. 


Depending  on  the  availability  of  existing  software,  the  risk  involved  in  the 
construction  of  the  documentation  database  may  vary;  it  would  range  from  low 
risk  (in  the  case  that  an  existing  database  system  could  be  used)  to  moderate  risk 
(in  the  case  that  the  database  must  be  designed  from  scratch). 

This  initial  version  of  the  DA  will  be  used  for  internal  experimentation.  At 
the  end  of  this  period,  a  demonstration  of  this  system  will  be  provided. 

Year  4  (1988): 

Much  of  the  fourth  year  of  effort  will  be  spent  in  the  integration  of  the  DA 
into  the  IPE.  As  a  major  step  in  this  task,  the  ability  to  associate  documentation 
with  code  will  be  added.  This  will  allow  the  user  to  point  at  a  piece  of  code, 
request  to  see  the  documentation  associated  with  that  code,  and  have  the  text 
automatically  displayed.  In  a  similar  fashion,  it  will  be  easy  to  add  code-level 
documentation  to  the  database  at  the  same  time  the  code  is  being  written.  This 
year  will  also  include  work  on  providing  documentation  formatting  functions  that 
will  allow  hardcopy  documents  to  be  produced  from  the  documentation  database. 

For  tasks  not  involving  the  IPE,  the  risk  for  this  year  is  low;  it  mainly 
involves  providing  different  ways  of  manipulating  documentation.  Since  a  large 
portion  of  the  effort  for  this  year  will  build  on  the  IPE,  the  risk  is  compounded. 
Assuming  that  the  IPE  prototype  is  available,  the  risk  for  the  remaining  tasks  is 
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6.  WORK  PLAN 


This  section  presents  a  plan  for  the  design  and  implementation  of  an 
exploratory  development  prototype  of  the  DA.  This  prototype  will  be  able  to 
make  use  of  the  technology  and  tools  being  developed  as  part  of  the  Intelligent 
Program  Editor  Project,  another  Navy  research  project  currently  in  progress  at 
AI&DS. 


0.1  TASK  SUMMARY 

The  tasks  involved  in  building  a  research  prototype  of  the  DA  are  summar¬ 
ized  below  on  a  yearly  basis. 

Year  1  (1985)  (estimated  effort:  0.8  person/yearsj 

•  Develop  an  overall  system  design 

•  Design  the  documentation  representation  formalism 

•  Design  and  prototype  user  interface 

Years  2  &  3  (1986/1987)  [estimated  effort:  1.0  person/years  per  year] 

•  Construct  database 

•  Design  and  implement  database  functions 

•  Implement  a  “word  processing”  mode  for  documentation 

•  Demonstrate  initial  prototype  (end  of  1987) 

Year  4  (1988)  (estimated  effort:  1.5  person/years] 

•  Design  needed  functionality  to  integrate  into  IPE 

•  Associate  documentation  with  code 

•  Provide  documentation  formatting  capability 

Year  5  (1989)  [estimated  effort:  2-5  person/years] 

•  Complete  integration  into  IPE,  with  ability  to  document  different  views 

•  Basic  method  for  automatically  detecting  outdated  documentation 

•  Basic  user  modeling  capability 

•  Demonstrate  and  evaluate  integrated  prototype  (end  of  1989) 
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It  will  also  be  important  for  knowledge-based  tools  to  provide  functionality 
even  in  applications  where  only  a  minimal  amount  of  knowledge  has  been  col¬ 
lected.  Of  course,  there  is  a  real  tradeoff  here:  as  knowledge  is  reduced,  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  act  intelligently  is  also  reduced.  It  makes  little  sense  to  employ  intelligent 
tools  without  any  of  the  knowledge  needed  to  act  intelligently  (one  might  say 
that  this  is  a  non-intelligent  application  of  technology).  While  the  DA  is  depen¬ 
dent  on  a  documentation  knowledge  base,  it  does  provide  a  number  of  useful 
capabilities  requiring  only  a  small  amount  of  knowledge  engineering.  These 
features  include  the  documentation  database,  documentation  interconnection 
(though  all  interconnections  must  be  explicitly  specified  by  the  user),  and  track¬ 
ing  (though  the  user  must  manually  enter  the  appropriate  information). 

These  tradeoffs  can  be  described  as  striking  a  balance  between  the  work 
required  by  the  user  and  the  work  required  by  the  system.  As  the  knowledge 
base  grows  (along  with  the  ability  of  the  system  to  handle  that  knowledge  base), 
the  amount  of  work  required  by  the  user  decreases.  Cutting  back  on  the 
knowledge  base  does  not  eliminate  the  possibility  of  using  an  intelligent  system; 
it  just  shifts  the  burden  for  much  of  the  legwork  from  the  computer  to  the  user. 

The  issue  of  who  performs  knowledge  engineering  (and  its  subsequent 
maintenance)  is  one  that  the  research  community  has  still  not  adequately 
answered.  To  date,  the  people  who  have  done  knowledge  engineering  have  been 
AI  researchers  (or  people  trained  by  them).  The  issue  is  particularly  important  in 
production  environments,  where  continual  environmental  changes  necessitate 
corresponding  changes  to  appropriate  knowledge  bases.  For  intelligent  systems  to 
achieve  wider  usage,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  tools  and  techniques  for  allowing 
people  who  are  not  AI  experts  to  perform  knowledge  engineering  and  mainte¬ 
nance  tasks. 


5.3  FEASIBILITY  SUMMARY 

The  more  “intelligent”  aspects  of  the  DA  will  be  based  primarily  on 
research  already  in  progress  at  AI&DS  (as  part  of  the  ONR-funded  Intelligent 
Program  Editor  project).  Existing  software  tools  that  provide  other  capabilities 
(e.g.,  text  formatting,  information  retrieval)  could  be  incorporated  into  the  DA 
system. 

Many  current  documentation  problems  faced  in  real  programming  environ¬ 
ments  are  addressed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  DA.  The  primary  cost 
associated  with  using  the  DA  (apart  from  development  costs)  is  the  initial  collec¬ 
tion  and  codification  of  the  documentation  knowledge  base.  This  is  a  one-time 
cost  for  each  programming  project/environment;  however,  much  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  reusable,  especially  between  similar  environments. 
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5.2.4  Knowledge  Acquisition  and  Maintenance 

The  difference  between  the  current  generation  of  programming  systems  and 
future  generations  (e.g.,  the  so-called  Fifth  Generation  systems)  is  knowledge. 
Current  generation  systems  have  very  little  knowledge  about  how  they  are  being 
used  and  about  the  semantics  of  their  intended  application.  For  example,  pro¬ 
grammers  today  usually  use  text  editors  to  edit  programs.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  syntactic  and  semantic  information  that  a  program  editor  could  use;  ignoring 
this  information  reduces  the  capabilities  of  the  system  and  fails  to  reflect  the  con¬ 
ceptual  levels  at  which  programmers  work.  Yet  this  increased  capability  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  is  required  to  increase  the  usefulness  and  productivity  of  computer 
systems. 

There  is,  however,  a  price  to  be  paid  for  making  systems  more  intelligent, 
and  that  is  the  cost  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  a  rather  expensive  commodity. 
It  is  costly  to  hire  an  expert  to  help  apply  knowledge;  it  is  costly  to  codify 
knowledge;  it  will  be  costly  to  take  that  knowledge  and  incorporate  it  into 
software  that  exhibits  intelligence. 

The  artificial  intelligence  community  is  quite  aware  of  the  value  (and  cost) 
of  knowledge.  They  have  coined  the  term  knowledge  engineering  to  describe  the 
process  of  acquiring  and  codifying  knowledge.  Most  AI  systems  are  restricted  to 
narrow  domains  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  knowledge  necessary,  thus 
reducing  acquisition  costs  as  well  as  reducing  the  size  of  the  search  space. 

Despite  the  cost  of  knowledge,  intelligent  systems  can  indeed  be  worth  the 
expense.  The  gains  in  productivity  and  effectiveness  provided  by  intelligence 
should  more  than  compensate  for  the  increased  costs.  However,  it  should  be 
recognized  from  the  beginning  that  it  will  cost  more  to  develop  intelligent  sys¬ 
tems;  the  payoffs  come  later  as  systems  are  put  to  actual  use,  and  the  intelligent 
systems  prove  more  economical  than  their  “dumb”  counterparts. 

There  are  two  basic  approaches  to  reducing  the  costs  and  risks  associated 
with  intelligent  systems  development.  First,  as  knowledge  based  systems  become 
more  common,  it  may  be  possible  to  reuse  existing  knowledge,  at  a  much  lower 
cost  than  redoing  the  entire  knowledge  engineering  process.  It  will  also  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  share  knowledge  among  different  instances  of  a  particular  system.  Second, 
as  a  means  for  evolving  gradually  towards  more  intelligent  systems,  intelligent 
tools  can  be  usable  even  with  minimal  knowledge  bases.  By  reducing  the  initial 
knowledge  engineering  effort,  costs  can  be  controlled  until  the  concepts  have  been 
proven. 

The  knowledge  in  the  DA  takes  many  forms;  for  example,  there  is 
knowledge  about  the  structure  of  documentation,  knowledge  about  the  documen¬ 
tation  process,  knowledge  about  what  the  user  is  doing,  knowledge  about  policies 
and  user  preferences,  and  knowledge  about  interacting  with  the  user.  Some  of 
this  knowledge  is  environment  or  site  specific,  and  some  of  it  will  be  valid  for 
many  sites.  The  cost  of  reusing  knowledge  will  be  less  than  the  cost  of  regenerat¬ 
ing  it  (just  as  the  cost  of  reusing  software  is  less  than  the  cost  of  rewriting  it). 
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All  formal  tests  shall  include  the  following  test  requirements: 

•  The  size  and  execution  shall  be  measured. 

i  1 

•  Nominal,  maximum,  and  erroneous  input  and  output  values. 

•  Error  detection  and  proper  error  recovery,  including  appropriate  error 

messages. 

Formal  Tests  for  radar  tracking  requirements  shall  include  the  following  test 

!* 

requirements: 

-  •_* 

•  Simulated  test  data  on  all  possible  combinations  of  environmental  con- 

, 

ditions. 

•  k  * 

•  Input  data  taken  from  the  environment  (“live  data”). 
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Figure  5-7:  Example  of  Formal  Test  Requirements 
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ABSTRACT 

Thia  paper  preaenta  work  in  progress  towarda  a 
program  development  and  maintenance  aid  called  the 
Intelligent  Program  Editor  (IPE),  which  appliea 
artificial  intelligence  techniques  to  the  taak  of 
manipulating  and  analyeing  prograaa.  The  IPE  ia  a 
knowledge  baaed  tool:  it  gaina  ita  power  by  expli¬ 
citly  repreaenting  textual,  ayntactic,  and  many  of 
the  eemantic  (meaning  related)  and  pragmatic 
(application  oriented)  etructurea  in  programa.  To 
demonetrate  thia  approach,  we  implement  a  eubaet  of 
thia  knowledge  baae,  and  a  aearch  aechanitm  called 
the  Program  Reference  Language  (PRL),  which  ia  able 
to  locate  portiona  of.  programa  baaed  on  a  descrip¬ 
tion  provided  by  a  user. 


Thia  research  waa  supported  by  the  Air  Force  Office 
of  Scientific  Reaearch  under  contract  F49620-81-C- 
0067,  the  Office  of  Naval  Reaearch  under  contract 
N00014-82-C-0119,  and  Rome  Air  Development  Center 
under  contract  F30602-80-C-0176. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 


The  effort  and  expense  involved  in  software 
•uiintenance  have  been  recognised  aa  a  major  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  capabilities  of  current  software  sys¬ 
tems.  In  a  study  on  software  maintenance  issues  in 
the  Air  Force,  we  found  that  the  process  of 
comprehending  th«  form  and  function  of  existing 
software  (i.e.,  what  it  does  and  how  it  does  it)  is 
the  largest  task  in  the  maintenance  process  ( Z) . 

The  basic  cause  of  chis  "comprehension  prob¬ 
lem"  is  the  loss  of  knowledge  during  the  program¬ 
ming  process,  caused  by  factors  such  as  poorly 
written  software,  inadequate  documentation,  pro¬ 
grammer  forgetfulness,  and  personnel  turnover.  To 
address  these  issues,  we  have  started  a  project  to 
develop  intelligent,  knowledge-based  programming 
aids,  designed  to  help  the  programmer  overcome  lim¬ 
itations  of  more  traditional  tools.  This  paper 
describes  the  initial  phase  of  one  of  these  tools, 
an  editor  known  as  the  Intel  1 iient  Froersm  Editor 
(1FE).  The  following  sections  discuss  the  motiva¬ 
tion  behind  intelligent  editing,  the  design  of  an 
intelligent  editor,  a  database  for  the  editor,  and 
a  scenario  demonstrat iog  an  actual  implementation 
of  a  portion  of  the  IPE'a  database,  used  in  the 


context  of  a  program  search. 

2.  MOTIVATION 


An  intelligent  editing  system  is  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  tool  for  developing  and  maintaining  programs. 
The  goal,  insofar  as  it  is  possible,  is  to  decrease 
the  asiount  of  information  a  programmer  needs  to 
supply  in  order  to  create  and  maintain  a  program, 
and  to  simultaneously  increase  the  reliability  of 
the  resulting  code.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
incorporating  knowledge  about  the  structure  and 
intention  of  programs  into  the  editing  tools  used 
to  develop  and  maintain  then.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  illustrate  this  approach  is  to  present  an 
allegory  having  to  do  with  the  production  of  a 
technical  manuscript. 

Assume  chat  there  is  a  manuscript  which  needs 
to  be  typed  for  publication.  If  it  is  given  to  a 
typist  who  does  not  speak  English,  the  result  would 
be,  at  best,  a  word-for-word  copy  of  the  original 
manuscript.  If  it  is  given  to  an  English-speaking 
typist,  simple  errors,  such  as  misspellings  and 
punctuation  problems,  might  be  fixed  during  the 
typing  process.  If  the  manuscript  is  given  to  an 
English  teacher  moonlighting  as  a  typist,  the 
result  night  well  be  a  version  in  which  the  prose 
is  smoothed  and  otherwise  improved.  Finally,  if 
one  is  lucky  enough  to  find  a  typist  familiar  with 
the  domain  of  discourse  (such  as  the  author),  the 
resulting  document  might  even  have  factual  errors 
corrected  and  incomplete  thoughts  identified. 

A  prograsaser  selecting  aa  editor  system  for 
writing  code  it  in  a  similar  situation.  A  standard 
text  editor  is  comparable  to  Che  non-English- 
spesking  typist;  text  appears  exactly  as  it  it 
typed,  with  no  enhancements.  The  English-speaking 
typist  could  be  compared  to  a  syntax-oriented  edi¬ 
tor,  which  can  eliminate  syntactic  program  errors 
and  misspelled  keyvordt.  The  English 
teacher/typist  knows  about  the  language  itself  but 
not  about  the  content  of  the  thoughts.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  comparable  to  a  programing  language- 
specific  editor  vhich  applies  knowledge  about  the 
donain  of  programming;  this  editor  can  instantiate 
general  programming  techniques,  catch  certain  types 
of  semantic  errors,  make  style  suggestions,  and 
improve  the  overall  flow  of  the  program.  The 
technical  typist  who  understands  the  content  of 
what  is  being  said  is  analogous  to  sn  editor  that 
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utilize*  knowledge  about  the  application  domain;  it 
caa  help  in  algorithm  development  and  can  catch 
cercain  type*  of  pragma  tic  error a  which  are  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  specific  application  domain. 

j.  m  intelligent  program  editor 


The  Intelligent  Program  Editor  (IPE)  deacribed 
in  thia  paper  moat  cloaely  correaponda  to  the 
Engliah  teacher/typiat  mentioned  above,  in  that  it 
will  eupport  textual  and  syntactic  manipulationa, 
and  have  the  ability  to  aaaiat  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  typical  programming  action*.  Thia  power  ia 
obtained  through  the  uae  of  a  databaae  that  expli¬ 
citly  repreaenta  the  functional  organization  of 
program*  in  term*  of  textual,  ayntactic,  and 
intention-oriented  atructure*.  With  thia  databaae, 
the  IPE  i*  in  a  position  to  become  more  of  a  pro¬ 
gramming  environment  than  aolely  an  editing  tool. 
In  this  vein,  we  are  interested  in  addressing  the 
following  design  goals  (5). 

The  1PE  should  provide  a  meana  for  naturally 
incorporating  documentation  into  the  program 
development  process.  In  our  view,  thia  requires 
the  ability  to  link  documentation  into  the  organi¬ 
zational  atructure  of  a  oroeram  (similar  to 
nelson's  (31  concept  of  Hypertext),  and  the  ability 
to  actively  use  any  information  that  is  supplied 
(to  provide  programmers  with  a  motivation  for 
including  descriptive  data).  In  the  IPE,  documen¬ 
tation  will  provide  input  to  a  program  search 
facility. 

The  system  should  support  incremental  program 
analysis.  The  object  here  is  to  employ  the 
system's  understanding  of  program  atructure  to 
catch  syntactic  and  certain  semantic  error*  prior 
to  execution.  Examples  include  identifying  vari¬ 
ables  that  are  accessed  before  being  act  (vis  data 
flow  analysis)  and  detecting  programming  cliches 
that  have  been  incompletely  implemented.  There  is 
also  a  role  for  error  prevention:  some  editor* 
(e.g.,  (61)  prevent  syntactic  error*  from  ever 
occurring. 

The  IPE  will  allow  the  user  to  employ  alter¬ 
nate  program  visualizations.  This  means  allowing 
the  programmer  to  examine  or  modify  code  through 
any  of  the  representation*  mentioned  above.  For 
example,  a  syntax  based  approach  might  be  appropri¬ 
ate  duriog  program  construction,  while  a  graphical 
data  flow  display  may  be  useful  within  the  debug¬ 
ging  process. 

All  of  these  capabilities  require  the  use  of 
multiple  program  representations,  a*  well  as 
mechanisms  for  searching  and  manipulating  the 
information  they  contain.  Therefore,  in  the  first 
phase  of  the  IPE  project,  we  constructed  a  proto¬ 
type  version  of  this  program  databaae,  called  the 
Extended  Prozraa  Model  (EPH),  and  demonstrated  it 
in  the  context  of  program  search.  The  remainder  of 
this  paper  discusses  the  EPH  and  the  search  example 
that  was  produced. 


4.  IK',  EXTENDED  PEOCEAM  MODEL 


The  Extended  Program  Model  (EPH)  provides  a 
new  way  of  representing  and  accessing  programs  by 
defining  a  vocabulary  for  discussing  programs  which 
uses  terms  that  are  much  closer  to  the  ones  which 
users  naturally  employ.  The  EPH  provides  this 
capability  through  the  uae  of  a  database  that 
represents  the  structure  of  programs  from  a  variety 
of  views.  "  The  EPH  caa  form  the  backbone  for  a 
number  of  systems  which  exhibit  a  deep  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  organizational  structure  and  meaning  of 
code. 

The  EPH  is  constructed  in  terms  of  two  major 
subsystems  (see  Figure  1)  :  a  program  structures 
databaae  and  a  search  and  update  component  called 
the  Program  Reference  Language,  which  provides 
access  to  the  database.  In  addition,  the  EPH  will 
contain  a  library  of  "rational  form"  constraints 
that  will  monitor  program  composition  for  its 
structure  and  intentional  content.  As  a  whole,  the 
system  can  be  thought  of  as  a  database  management 
system  for  creating  and  maintaining  code.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  search  language  for  accessing  its 
knowledge,  a  facility  for  performing  updates,  as 
well  at  a  set  of  semantic  integrity  and  consistency 
constraints  for  monitoring  the  validity  of  the  data 
it  contain*. 

EPH 


Figure  1.  The  Extended  Program  Hodel 

4.1  THE  PROGRAM  STRUCTURES  DATA  BASE 

The  EPH's  program  structures  database  is  con¬ 
structed  in  terms  of  a  collection  of  representa¬ 
tions  which  reflect  the  transition  from  a  syntactic 
to  a  more  intention-oriented  analysis  of  code  (Fig¬ 
ure  2).  We  are  considering  these  viewpoints  to  be 
abstract  data  types  which  facilitate  different 
sorts  of  retrieval  operations. 
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Figure  2.  Representation  Levels  In  the  EPM 


The  textual  representation  gives  the  EFH  the 
view  that  most  text  editors  provide.  It  ie  a  low- 
level  approach,  concerned  with  words  and  delim- 
iters,  but  it  allows  for  important  textual  search 
operations. 

The  syntactic  viewpoint  embodies  the  rulee  of 
gramar  for  particular  progressing  languages.  The 
syntactic  database  provides  the  EPM  with  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  for  progressing  constructs  such  as  "for" 
loops,  parameters,  and  procedures. 

The  next  level  of  representation  is  the  flow 
level,  which  provides  standard  date  and  control 
flow  information.  It  provides  a  vocabulary  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  logical  structure  of  programs. 

The  segmented  pares  representation  defines  a 
vocabulary  for  a  program  in  terms  of  its  component 
data  and  control  flow.  For  example,  iterations  are 
decomposed  into  a  sat  of  roles  which  identify  Che 
eubfunctions  of  a  loop.  In  the  breakdown  we  are 
using,  loops  contain  generators,  filters,  termina¬ 
tors,  and  augmentations  (7].  Generators  are  seg¬ 
ments  which  produce  a  sequence  of  velues.  They  can 
be  further  refined  into  initializations  and  a  body, 
which  is  the  portion  that  it  executed  many  times. 
Filters  restrict  that  sequence  of  values.  A  termi¬ 
nator  is  like  a  filter,  except  that  it  has  the 
additional  potential  to  stop  execution  of  the  loop. 
An  augmentation  consumes  values  and  produces 
results.  There  are  other  vocabulary  elements  for 
describing  straight  line  code. 

The  taxonomy  discussed  up  to  this  point  pri¬ 
marily  captures  information  about  the  form  of  pro¬ 
grams  (as  opposed  to  their  meaning).  The  only 
semantic  elements  we  have  introduced  describe  the 
substructure  of  built-in  entities  such  as  loops. 
The  next  (more  abstract)  viewpoint  considers  pro¬ 
grams  to  be  built  of  objects  with  stereotyped  pur¬ 
poses.  These  are  called  typical  programming  pat¬ 
terns  (TFPs).  Examples  of  TPPs  include  variable 
interchanges,  list  insertions,  and  hash  table 
abstractions.  These  abstractions  are  the  tools 
employed  by  every  expert  programmer.  Rich  has 


defined  a  library  of  such  TPPs  (&i  (he  uses  the 
term  cl  iche :  in  this  paper,  we  use  both  terms 
interchangeably). 

The  remaining  databases  (intentional  aggre¬ 
gates  and  documentation)  provide  methods  for  asso¬ 
ciating  the  intentiona  behind  a  program  with 
specific  features  of  code.  They  capture  pragmatic 
knowledge  relating  to  the  domain  of  application  of 
the  program.  Intentional  aggregates  are  a  type  of 
formal  documentation  that  allow  the  association  of 
larger  program  fragments  with  key  concepts  (sup¬ 
plied  by  the  user).  They  can  be  used  to  collect  a 
set  of  TPPs  and  other  program  segments  that  imple¬ 
ment  a  single  conceptual  function;  for  example,  a 
collection  of  TPPs  representing  queue  operations 
might  be  grouped  (by  the  user)  into  an  intentional 
aggregate  representing  a  scheduler. 

The  documentation  database  allows  the  user  to 
associate  comments  with  any  of  the  program  features 
already  described.  At  the  lowest  (i.e.,  textual) 
level,  this  would  take  the  form  of  in-line  com¬ 
ments.  At  other  repreeentational  levels,  the  user 
could,  for  example,  document  the  data  flow  in  a 
particular  module  (saying  why  an  input-output  rela¬ 
tionship  occurs),  justify  his  use  of  particular 
TPPs,  or  explain  why  particular  syntactic  features 
are  employed.  The  advantage  of  this  technique  over 
current  documentation  practice  is  the  ability  to 
make  a  direct  aasociation  (via  links  maintained  by 
che  IPS)  between  the  documentation  and  what  it 
talks  about,  at  an  appropriate  conceptual  level. 


4.2  KNOWLEDGE  ACQUISITION 


Since  the  EPM'*  database  is  intended  to  sup¬ 
port  an  actual  editing  system  in  the  near  future, 
it  is  important  to  address  the  question  of  where 
its  information  is  obtained.  In  our  approach,  the 
different  knowledge  sources  are  acquired  in  part 
from  Che  user,  and  in  pare  by  automatic  meant. 
Specifically,  the  syntactic  representation  can  be 
obtained  directly  from  the  textual  representation, 
and  the  segmented  parse  viewpoint  can  be  con¬ 
structed  through  data  flow  analysis  techniques  of 
the  kind  developed  by  Waters  17). 

The  TPP  structures  are  harder  to  obtain. 
Recent  research  efforts  indicate  that  general 
recognition  of  cliches  may  be  possible  (1),  but  at 
the  current  time,  these  techniques  have  not  actu¬ 
ally  been  demonstrated.  The  EPH  will  use  manual 
recognition  techniques  (at  least  until  automatic 
recognition  techniques  have  been  refined).  There 
are  two  manual  recognition  techniques  planned  for 
the  system.  In  the  first,  the  user  points  to  a 
piece  of  code  and  identifies  it  ss  being  a  particu¬ 
lar  TPP  (as  a  way  of  documenting  the  system);  at 
this  point,  once  the  scope  has  been  narrowed  down, 
it  may  be  possible  to  identify  the  subcomponents  of 
these  programming  cliches  automatically.  In  the 
second  method,  the  user  uses  TPPs  for  program  gen¬ 
eration  (as  in  (8|);  by  instantiating  s  TPP  and 
"filling  in  the  blanks,"  the  EPM  can  acquire  all 
the  necessary  information. 
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The  intentional  end  doewentation 
view*  suit  be  wholly  obtained  f torn  the  uaer.  At  a 
minim ins,  the  EFK's  planned  conaiatency  mechanism* 
will  ideotify  any  of  thi*  information  that  may  be 
out  of  date  du*  to  modification*  to  the  code. 

5.  IBB  MOGUL*  REFERENCE  LAIC  DACE 


In  order  to  demonatrate  the  feaaibility  of  the 
EFK;  we  implemented  a  portion  of  the  databaae 
deacribed  above,  and  built  a  veraion  of  the  EFM'e 
search  facility,  the  Frograa  Reference  Language 
(FRL)  which  operate*  on  that  data.  The  FRL  it  a 
tool  for  locating  region*  of  program  text  baaed 
upon  a  description  provided  by  the  user.  As  a  sup¬ 
port  system,  it  provide*  programatert  with  an 
intention-oriented  vocabulary  for  specifying  por¬ 
tions  of  programs  in  situations  where  they  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  detailed  structure  of  the  code. 
This  might  occur  in  the  process  of  editing  programs 
which  may  be  too  large  to  remember  explicitly,  or 
in  the  act  of  understanding  code  which  hat  rarely 
been  aeen  before  (at  it  often  the  cate  in  mainte¬ 
nance). 

The  FRL  deawnstration  system  allows  program 
search  based  on  four  of  the  representations 
described  above,  namely  the  textual,  syntactic, 
segmented  parse  and  typical  programming  pattern' 
views  (Figure  3).  These  databases  are  connected 
through  a  code  region  abatraction  that  associates 
program  features  with  physical  sections  of  program 
text. 


Figure  3.  The  Program  Reference 
Language  Implementation 


The  FRL  ha*  a  flat  information  structure.  It 
represent*  each  database  in  terms  of  a  complex  tree 
or  graph  structure  of  frames.  Although  the  system 
can  arbitrarily  convert  between  viewpoints  by  using 
code  regions  as  an  intermediary,  the  databases  have 
no  direct  links  between  on*  another.  These  conver¬ 
sions  are  inherently  heuristic  since  the  separate 


representations  do  not  necesssrily  have  a  one-to- 
one  correspondence.  The  information  in  each  data¬ 
base  is  either  automatically  derived,  or  can  be 
reasonably  obtained  from  the  user.  In  situation* 
where  the  latter  is  necessary,  we  have  assumed  that 
information  may  be  provided  in  an  incomplete  form. 

5.1  CODE  PA  I  NT  IKS 

From  a  computational  point  of  view,  the  ma in 
problem  involved  with  this  multiple  representation 
approach  it  to  define  a  mechanism  that  is  able  to 
compare  information  obtained  from  the  different 
sources  of  knowledge.  The  FRL  accomplishes  chis 
via  the  code  region  abstraction,  which  functions  as 
a  common  language  chat  each  of  Che  representations 
can  use  to  communicate. 

Code  regions  support  two  different  approaches 
to  search.  In  the  first  method,  which  we  call 
sequential  filtering,  the  user  makes  a  gross  stab 
at  selecting  a  code  region  by  generating  all  of  the 
elements  which  satisfy  tome  fairly  general  condi¬ 
tion.  He  then  sequentially  restricts  that  set  by 
applying  more  and  more  conditions.  For  example,  to 
find  "the  loop  which  computes  the  sum  of  the  test 
scores",  he  locates  the  set  of  all  loops,  and  then 
restricts  it  to  the  ones  which  involve  test  scores 
and  simulations. 

In  the  second  approach,  the  user  identifies  a 
collection  of  items,  possibly  from  several  dif¬ 
ferent  databases,  and  intersects  them  together  to 
find  the  elements  which  satisfy  all  of  the  condi¬ 
tion*  he  wants  to  impose.  In  this  "code  painting" 
approach,  the  FRL  combines  these  items  essentially 
by  overlaying  the  corresponding  regions  of  code. 
For  example,  locating  "the  loops  which  c.  spute 
sums"  is  done  (figuratively)  by  coloring  all  loop* 
red  and  all  places  that  compute  sums  yellow.  Any 
region  which  comes  up  orange  has  all  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  that  were  desired. 

Code  painting  it  a  deliberately  coarse  affair. 
It  it  designed  to  exploit  the  kind  of  incomplete  or 
even  slightly  inaccurate  information  which  the  EPH 
will  contain,  given  that  much  of  the  data  it  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  user.  In  tome  cates,  code  painting 
may  not  identify  the  exact  section  of  the  program 
which  the  user  desired,  but  in  the  context  of  an 
interactive  tyteem  with  a  screen  oriented  display, 
"close"  will  be  good  enough.  To  help  the  user  see 
the  effects  of  code  painting,  it  it  possible  to 
highlight  the  identified  tection(s). 


5. 2  A  SCENARIO  OSINS  THE  FRL 

The  following  example  shows  how  the  FRL  uses 
the  code  painting  paradigm  to  answer  the  question 
"find  the  initialisations  of  the  loop  which  com¬ 
putet  the  sum  of  the  test  scores",  given  the  Ada 
program  shown  in  Figure  4. 
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for  MAXSIZE  in  1..10  loop 

TOTAL:*  ARRaYSUM  (TEST-SCORES,  MAXS1ZE); 
put  (TOTAL); 
end  loop; 

function  ARIAYSUM  (A:  in  ARRAY;  M:  in  INTBER)  return  INTEER  it 
begin 

SUH:  REAL:*  0; 
for  1  in  1..N  loop 
SUM:-  SUH  *  A(t); 
end  loop; 
return  SUM; 
end  ARRAYSUM; 


Figure  4.  The  Ade  Progren  Uted  in  the  Scenario. 


In  this  example,  the  user  starts  by  identify¬ 
ing  three  sett  of  data,  corresponding  to  the  suaaa- 
tion  TPPs,  syntactic  loops,  and  aegaented  parse 
f ranee  involving  the  test  score  array. 


>  (index  'euaaation  tpp-database) 

->  TPPsetl 

>  (index  'loops  syntax-database) 

->  LOOPsetl: (length  2l 

>  (index  'TEST-SCORES  segp-databasc) 

->  SBsetl:  (length  61 


The  prograa  only  contains  one  TPP,  but  there 
are  two  loops,  and  several  segaentt  which  relate  to 
the  variable  TEST-SCORES.  It  is  iaportant  to 
notice  that  all  of  these  segments  use  the  data  con¬ 
tained  in  the  variable  TEST-SCORES  but  do  not 
necessarily  refer  to  it  by  that  naae  (for  example, 
the  literal  "Ad)"  in  the  ARRAYSUM  function 
accesses  the  test  score  array).  This  association 
is  apparent  from  the  data  flow  analysis  within  Che 
segmented  parte. 

The  user  intersects  these  descriptions  by 
invoking  the  code  painting  paradiga.  The  code¬ 
painting  algoritha  returns  the  largest  region  of 
text  which  can  be  described  in  all  three  ways. 

>  (overlay-code-regions  TPPsetl  LOOPsetl  SBStetl) 
•>  CODE-RE  I0N1 

**for  I  in  1..M  loop 
SUM:*  SUM  ♦  A ( I ) ; 
end  loop;** 


In  order  to  coapute  this  information,  the 
overlay  function  autoaatically  converts  the  input 
sett  into  their  corresponding  regions  of  code. 
Most  of  these  translations  are  autoaatically  avail¬ 
able  (though  heuristic  in  nsture).  In  Che  case  of 
the  TPP,  the  user  had  to  define  that  napping  at 
aoae  ciae. 

At  this  point,  the  user  has  identified  a  loop 
which  coaputes  the  sun  of  the  test  scores.  In 
order  to  find  the  in  it isl itat ion s  of  this  code,  he 


views  this  region  froa  the  segaented  parse  perspec¬ 
tive  (where  initializations  are  represented  expli¬ 
citly),  and  scans  it  for  segaenta  of  the  appropri¬ 
ate  type.  This  is  a  filtering  operation,  in  which 
the  user  applies  restrictions  to  a  previously  iden¬ 
tified  set  of  objects. 


>  (Filter  (Segs-Within  CODE-RE  10N1) 

'(Seg-Type  "initialization")) 
■>  SEsetl:  1  length  2) 


The  PRL  converts  00DE-RE10N1  to  a  set  of  aeg¬ 
nented  parse  francs  (a  heuristic  process),  and  the 
function  Segs-Within  enumerates  the  subsegaents  it 
contains.  The  systea  identifies  two  initializa¬ 
tions  as  a  result.  The  user  prints  then  by  con¬ 
verting  then  to  the  textual  view. 


>  ( show  I  SBsetZ) 

->  for  I  in  **!..***  loop 
•>  **SUM:  REAL:-  0;** 


The  answers  correspond  to  the  initializations 
of  the  iteration  variable  ”1",  and  the  accuaulation 
variable,  "SUM".  Note  that  the  PRL  retrieves  the 
second  initialization,  even  though  it  is  lexically 
outside  of  the  sunation  loop  itself.  It  is  iden¬ 
tified  froa  the  segaented  parse  analysis,  which 
associates  a  loop  and  its  initializations  no  natter 
how  far  apart  they  night  have  been  in  the  original 
code. 


6.  CURRENT  STATUS  AMD  FUTURE  WORK 


AI4DS  is  now  developing  a  prototype  version  of 
the  IPE  (in  a  three  year,  2-3  person  effort),  vhich 
is  intended  to  demonstrate  Che  efficacy  of  our 
knowledge  based  approach  to  the  design  of  program- 
aing  support  tools.  The  prototype  will  embody  a 
portion  of  all  of  the  facilities  thst  have  been 
described.  The  IPE  is  currently  targeted  for  the 
Ada  language.  It  will  initially  run  on  a  Symbolics 
3600,  a  fast,  personal  LISP  computer  that  features 


a  high-resolution  bit-map  iiiplay,  but  it  ii  being 
designed  to  ba  portabla  to  othar  ayatiat  (ia  par¬ 
ticular,  Unix). 

u<  expect  to  augment  the  WH'i  database  to 
include  sore  pragmatic  information  (a.g. ,  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  requirement*  and  program  atructurea), 
and  we  intend  to  extend  the  PRL  to  the  point  where 
it  will  be  able  to  automatically  plan  and  carry  out 
search  requests  of  the  hind  demonstrated  in  this 
paper  (based  on  a  single  user  query).  When  these 
extensions  are  complete,  the  PRL  will  define  a  more 
formal  reference  language. 

The  task  of  building  a  prototype  for  the  1PE 
involves  a  ouaber  of  isauas  including  the  incremen¬ 
tal  modification  of  databaeee,  and  the  recognition 
of  user  intentions  in  cod*.  la  order  to  solve 
these  problems  in  eh*  context  of  our  applied 
research,  we  expect  to  rely  heavily  on  methods  for 
eliciting  information  from  the  user,  and  to  focus 
on  template-oriented  techniques  for  sunipulating 
programs. 


He  would  like  to  thank  Michael  Irxuatowicx  and  Eric 
Domeshek  for  their  contribution*  to  this  project, 
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A  rcaearch  prototype  aoftvare  system  for  con¬ 
ceptual  intonation  retrieval  baa  been  developed. 
The  |oal  of  the  ayetea,  called  tUBKIC,  ia  to  pro¬ 
vide  aore  autoaated  and  relevanc  acceaa  to  unfor¬ 
matted  textual  databaaea.  The  approach  it  to  uae 
production  rulea  froa  artificial  intel licence  to 
define  a  hierarchy  of  retrieval  eubtopice,  with 
fuxxy  context  expreaaiona  and  cpeeific  word  phraaca 
at  the  hot  ton.  KUBKIC  a  1  Iowa  the  definition  of 
detailed  queries  etartinc  at  a  conceptual  level, 
partial  aatchinc  of  a  query  and  a  document,  selec- 
tion  of  only  the  hicheat  ranked  docuaenta  for 
preaentation  to  the  uaer,  and  detailed  explanation 
of  bow  and  why  a  particular  document  waa  aelected. 
Initial  experiaenta  indicate  that  a  RUBRIC  rule  act 
better  natchca  huaan  retrieval  judgment  chan  a 
atandard  Boolean  keyword  expreaaion,  given  equal 
aaouoca  of  effort  in  defining  each.  The  cechniquea 
presented  may  be  uaeful  in  stand-alone  retrieval 
ayatena,  front-enda  to  existing  information 
retrieval  systems,  or  real-time  document  filtering 
and  routing. 


I.  HE  IK70RKATION  RETRIEVAL  PROBLEM 


The  three  most  coenon  approaches  to  textual 
information  retrieval  (ace  the  vertices  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  in  Figure  1),  when  used  in  isolation,  suffer 
from  problems  of  precision  and  recall,  uoderatanda- 
bility,  and  scope  of  applicability.  For  example, 
Boolean  keyword  retrieval  systems  such  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  DIALOG  system  operate  at  a  lexical  level, 
and  hence  ignore  much  of  the  available  information 
that  is  syntactic,  semantic,  pragmatic  (subject- 
matter  specific),  or  contextual.  The  underlying 
reasoning  behind  the  responses  of  statistical 
retrieval  systems  (Salton  4  McGill-83)  is  difficult 
to  explain  to  a  user  in  an  understandable  and 
intuitive  way.  Systems  that  rely  on  a  semantic 
understanding  of  the  natural  language  that  ia 
present  in  documents  (Schank  4  DeJong-79)  must 
severely  restrict  the  vocabulary  and  document 
styles  allowed  (e.g.,  to  partially  formatted, 
stereotypic  messages). 

In  addition  to  being  used  by  specialists,  in 
the  near  future  large  on-line  document  repositories 
will  be  made  available  via  computer  netvorks  to 
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Figure  1:  The  Information  Ketrieval  Triangle 


relatively  naive  computer  users.  For  both  classes 
of  users,  it  is  important  that  future  retrieval 
systems  possess  the  following  attributes: 

-  Detailed  queries  should  be  posed  at  the  user's 
own  conceptual,  level,  using  his  or  her  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  concepts  and  without  requiring  complex 
programming. 

-  Fartial  matching  of  queriea  and  documents 
should  be  provided,  in  order  to  mirror  the 
imprecision  of  human  intercsta. 

-  The  number  of  documents  retrieved  should  be 
dependent  upon  the  needs  of  the  user  (e.g., 
uses  for  the  documents,  time  constraints  on 
reading  them). 

-  A  logical,  understandable,  and  intuitive  expla¬ 
nation  of  why  each  document  was  retrieved 
should  be  available. 

-  The  uaer  should  be  able  to  easily  experiment 
with  and  revise  the  conceptual  queries,  in 
order  to  handle  changing  interests  or  disagree¬ 
ment  with  previous  system  performance. 

-  Conceptual  queriea  should  be  easily  stored  for 
periodic  use  by  their  author  aod  for  (haring 
with  other  users. 
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2.  A  EN0VLZDCE-BA8ED  AFfROAGH 


la  order  to  ttdrtu  (he  issues  rtiitd  above, 
v«  have  created  a  prototype  kaovledce-baaed  full- 
teat  information  retrieval  ayatem  called  RUBRIC 
(for  RUle-Based  latricval  of  Information  by  Com¬ 
puter).  RUBRIC  intepratea  tome  of  the  beat  ebarac- 
terietica  of  all  three  baaic  approacbea  to  informa¬ 
tion  retrieval  (Figure  1)  within  the  fraaevork  of  a 
atandard  artificial  intelligence  technique. 
Queriea  are  repreaented  aa  a  act  of  logical  produc¬ 
tion  rulea  that  enable  the  uaer  to  define  retrieval 
criteria  uaing  much  batter  aemantic  and  heuriatic 
control  a  than  can  be  found  in  current  retrieval 
ayatema. 

The  rulea  define  a  hierarchy  of  retrieval 
topica  (or  concepta)  and  aubtopica.  Sy  naming  a 
aingle  topic,  the  uaer  automatically  invoker  a 
goal -oriented  aearch  of  the  tree  defined  by  all  of 
the  aubtopica  that  are  uaed  to  define  thac  topic. 
The  loweat-level  aubtopica  are  defined  in  terma  of 
pattern  exprcaaiona  in  a  text  reference  language, 
which  allowa  keyword* ,  positional  contexta,  and 
aimple  ayntactic  and  aemantic  notiona.  Each  rule 
may  have  a  ueer-provided  heuriatic  weight.  Thia 
weight  definea  how  atrongly  the  user  believeo  that 
the  rule'a  pattern  indicatea  the  preaence  of  the 
rule'a  aubtopic.  Technical  iaauca  that  ariae  when 
information  retrieval  ia  viewed  a*  a  problem  in 
evidenciary  reaconing  are  diacuaaed  in  (Tong  et 
al .-83B) . 

To  perform  a  retrieval  RUBRIC  uaea  the  aet  of 
rulee  for  a  topic  to  create  a  heuriatic  AND/OR  goal 
tree  that  definea  at  ita  leaver  what  patceroa  of 
vorda  abould  be  preaent  in  document a,  and  in  what 
combinationa. 

Document  recall  by  RUBRIC  ia  enhanced  by  the 
uec  of  higher-level  notiona  than  aimple  Boolean 
combinationa  of  keyworda.  Retrieval  .prcciaion  ia 
improved  by  the  uae  of  variable  weighta  on  each 
rule  to  define  the  certainty  of  match.  There 
weigbta  make  it  poeeiblc  to  preaent  to  the  uaer 
ooly  partial  matcher  above  a  one  tbreahold.  By 
traciog  through  rule  invocation  chaina,  an  explana¬ 
tion  facility  allowa  the  uaer  to  aee  exactly  why  a 
document  wax  retrieved  and  why  it  vaa  aaaigned  ita 
overall  certainty  or  importance  veight.  Thia  pro¬ 
moter  experimentation  and  appropriate  modification 
of  the  rule  hare.  The  retrieval  vocabulary  to  be 
uaed  ia  unreatricted,  being  left  up  to  whoever 
createa  the  rulea.  Rule  acta  may  be  atored  in  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  rule  "libraries.1*,  ao  that  uaeful 
aubtopica  may  be  ahared  among  uaera,  thua  amplify¬ 
ing  the  teak  of  defining  new  topica. 

A  rule-baaed  query  can  be  more  complex  than 
the  keyword  cxprcaaion  that  might  be  uxed  with  a 
Boolean  retrieval  ayatem.  Therefore,  ve  expect 
rule-baaed  retrieval  to  be  uaed  initially  for 
applicatiooa  in  which  the  aame  query  ia  made 
repetitively  over  tone  period  of  time.  In  auch 
aituationa  people  who  are  trained  RUBRIC  uaera  but 
not  programmer  abould  be  willing  to  expend  more 
effort  to  develop  a  detailed  rule-baaed  definition 
of  the  query  topic. 


Although  RUBRIC  ia  a  knowledge-baaed  system, 
it  really  ia  not  an  expert  ayatem  in  the  usual 
sense.  In  an  expert  ayatem  the  aytten'a  knowledge 
bare  ia  an  attempt  to  define  what  ia  known  about 
aone  field  of  inquiry  (e.g..  infectious  diseases, 
geology)  in  a  useful  form  analogous  to  that  used  by 
human  experts.  Although  the  knowledge  ia  never 
complete  and  perhaps  not  agreed  upon  by  all 
experts,  there  exists  some  underlying  theory  or 
physical  nodel  that  all  concerned  believe.  In  the 
case  of  information  retrieval,  aa  in  other  areas  of 
preference  auch  aa  politics  or  matters  of  style, 
there  ia  no  "right"  answer.  Hence,  RUBRIC  is 
really  a  system  for  capturing  and  evaluating  human 
preferences.  Preference  systems  are  likely  to  play 
a  much  larger  role  in  the  future,  aa  artificial 
intelligence  tackles  the  problem  of  supporting  com¬ 
plex,  multi-attribute  decision  making. 


3.  EXPRESS  I HC  QUEST  TOPICS  AS  PRODUCTION  RULES 


RUBRIC  gains  its  power  from  the  knowledge  base 
of  retrieval  rules  at’ ita  disposal.  An  example  aet 
of  rulea  that  definea  the  topic  of  the  1982  World 
Series  of  Baseball  is  given  in  Figure  2.  These 
fifteen  rules  define  a  main  topic,  called 
Vorld_Series,  and  a  number  of  aubtopica.  The  sub¬ 
topics  are  uaed  to  define  the  main  topic,  but  may 
also  be  uaed  aa  query  topics  on  their  own  or  as 
aubtopica  of  other  main  topics.  This  rule  aet  is 
by  no  means  complete;  however,  extensions  in  the 
form  of  additional  rulee  are  easy  to  make. 

Each  rule  definea  a  logical  implication;  that 
is,  the  existence  of  the  pattern  on  the  leftband 
tide  of  the  arrow  ("•>“)  implies  the  existence  ot 
the  topic  named  on  the-  righthand  side.  Thua,  a 
rule  definta  the  topic  or  concept  named  in  its 
righthand  aide.  There  nay  be  multiple  rulea  about 
the  aame  topic,  and  RUBRIC  will  use  each  aa  an 
equally  valid  alternate  definition  (i.e.,  there  it 
an  implicit  OR).  The  leftband  aide  of  a  rule  ia 
ita  body,  which  definea  a  pattern  to  be  matched. 
Thia  can  he  the  topic  named  in  the  righthand  side 
of  another  rule,  a  text  reference  expression 
(defined  below),  or  a  compound  expretaion  that 
defines  the  logical  AND  (denoted  by  "4")  or  OR 
("I")  of  two  or  more  other  rule  topica  or  text 
reference  exprcaaiona.  Explicit  text  to  be  matched 
without  further  interpretation  ia  surrounded  by 
quotation  marks;  names  of  topica  and  text  reference 
language  constructs  are  not.  The  last  element  in  a 
rule  ia  ita  weight,  which  ia  a  real  number  in  the 
interval  (0,1).  It  represents  the  rule  .definer't 
confidence  that  the  existence  in  a  document  of  the 
pattern  defined  by  the  rule's  leftband  aide  implies 
that  the  document  it  about  the  topic  named  in  the 
rule'a  righthand  aide.  If  a  veight  ia  omitted,  it 
ia  assumed  to  be  1.0  (i.e.,  absolute  confidence). 
Note  that  a  veight  is  a  number  made  up  by  a  human 
user,  baaed  upon  hit  or  her  experience  and  insight; 
a  weight  ia  Bfii  a  atatiatical  quantity. 
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ttu  |  (vent  •>  World_Seriet 

St._Louit_C*rdinalt  I  Kilvtukee_Brev*rt  ■>  team 

"Cardinal*'*  •>  St  .JLouisjCardinals  (0.7) 
Cardinals_full_naae  “>  St._Loui*_Cardinalt  (0.9) 

aainc  l  "Lou it"  4  "Cardinal*" 

•>  Cardintl*_f  ul l_naae 

"St."  ->  taint  (0.9) 

"Saint"  ->  taint 

*lrcvera"  ->  Milw*ukee_Brever*  (0.5) 

"Milwaukee  Brewer*"  *>  Milw*ukee_Brever*  (0.9) 

"Vorld  Serie*"  «>  event 
bateball_chaapionthip  ->  event  (0.9) 

bateball  4  chaapionthip  ->  bateball_chaapionthip 

"ball"  •>  baieball  (0.5) 

"bateball"  «>  bateball 

"chaapionthip"  •>  chaapionthip  (0.7) 

Figure  2:  Buie  Bate  for  topic  of  Vorld_Seriet 

A  text  reference  exprettion  aay  be  a  tingle 
keyword  or  pbrate,  or  a  lexical  context  within 
which  two  keyword*  or  pbrate*  autt  be  found  (e.g., 
word  adjacency,  taae  tentence,  taae  paragraph). 
So,  for  exaaple,  one  can  tpecify  that  two  pattern* 
are  of  intereat  only  if  they  occur  in  the  itae 
tentence.  Fuxxy  (partial)  aatching  vertiona  of 
thete  context*  are  alto  allowed.  RUBRIC'*  fuxxy 
pattern  aacchcr  return*  a  value  in  [0,1]  chat  it 
proportional  to  the  degree  that  the  phratea  are  in 
the  detired  context,  i.c.,  invertely  proportional 
to  the  logical  diatancc  between  the  two  object*  in 
the  docuacnt.  For  exaaple,  when  aatching  a  fuxxy 
aaae-tentence  context,  two  phratet  in  the  taae  ten¬ 
tence  night  receive  a  weight  of  1.0,  within  adja¬ 
cent  tentence*  0.8,  etc. 

Rule*  often  define  alternate  tern*,  phraae*, 
and  (palling*  for  the  cane  concept.  Thu*,  rule* 
can  alto  provide  a  ciaple  hierarchical  theiauruc, 
with  variable  weight*  defining  the  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  with  which  a  particular  variant  ic  to  natch. 
For  exaaple,  in  English  "St."  i*  uaed  at  the  abbre¬ 
viation  for  both  "Saint"  and  "Street",  and  thut 
"St."  i*  weighted  let*  chat  the  keyword  "Saint"  in 
Figure  2.  Rule*  can  alto  aid  aultilingual  informa¬ 
tion  retrieval.  For  exaaple,  if  the  databa**  con¬ 
tain*  text  in  multiple  language*,  then  the  loweic 
level (•)  of  rule*  night  define  cynonya*  in  each 
language  of  interest.  The  nor*  conceptual, 
language-independent  rule*  higher  in  the  hierarchy 
would  reaain  unchanged. 

It  ha*  been  found  uteful  to  provide  a  new  type 
of  rule  in  RUBRIC,  called  a  modifier  rule,  which 
enable*  the  u«cr  to  incorporate  auxiliary  (or  con¬ 
textual)  evidence  into  the  query.  Auxiliary  evi¬ 
dence  i*  evidence  that  by  it«elf  neither  confirm* 
nor  disconfirmt  a  hypothesis,  but  vhich  nay 


increase  (or  decreaae)  our  belief  if  teen  to  con¬ 
junction  with  *oae  primary  evidence.  The  fora  of 
such  a  rule  it 

if  A,  then  C  to  degree  ; 

but  if  alto  B,  then  C  to  degree  w^ 

w^'*r*  wj  i*  greater  than  Wj  then  B  it  ditcon- 
firaing  auxiliary  evidence,  and  if  Wj  it  lets  then 
then  B  it  confining  auxiliary  evidence.  This 
hat  the  effect  of  interpolating  between  w,  and  «j , 
depending  upon  the  certainty  computed  for  the  auxi¬ 
liary  clause  B.  Thut  we  night  have  a  rule  of  the 
kind: 

if  (the  ttory  contain*  the  literal  ttring  "boab"), 
then  (it  it  about  an  exnlotive  device) 
to  degree  0.6; 

but  if  alto  (it  aention*  a  boxinr  natch) . 
then  (reduce  the  ttrength  of  the  conclusion) 
to  degree  0.3 

Here  we  tee  the  concept  of  ditconf irning  evidence 
in  operation;  notice  that  by  itself  being  about  the 
concept  boxint  natch-  it  not  evidence  that  can  be 
uted  to  aupport  or  deny  the  concluaion  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  establish. 

Knowledge  bate*  of  rule*  are  expected  to 
evolve  over  tine.  Initially  the  tet  of  rule*  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  knowledge  .bate  will  capture  a  saall  por¬ 
tion  of  the  kind*  of  knowledge  required.  Hew  rules 
are  easily  added  to  RUBRIC,  currently  by  meant  of  a 
standard  display-oriented  text  editor.  Existing 
rule*  aay  be  modified  for  experimentation  to  pro¬ 
vide  feedback  for  honing  their  logical  structure, 
keywords,  and  weight*. 


4.  QUERY  PROCESSIMC 


A  set  of  rule*  define*  a  logical  hierarchy  of 
•retrieval  topic*  and  subtopic*  (Figure  3).  A 
specific  retrieval  request  i*  carried  out  by  a 
goal-oriented  inference  process  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  MYCIH  medical  diagnosis  syttea 
(Short lit fe-76] .  This  process  create*  and  evalu¬ 
ate*  an  AMD/OR  tree  of  logical  retrieval  pattern*. 
The  root  node  of  tbit  tree  represent*  a  semantic 
topic  or  concept  that  the  user  want*  retrieved; 
node*  farther  down  in  the  tree  represent  intermedi¬ 
ate  topic*  vith  which  the  root  topic  it  defined; 
and  node*  at  the  leave*  of  the  tree  represent  pat¬ 
terns  of  words  that  are  to  be  searched  for  in  the 
database.  Each  arc  io  the  tree  is  weighted  such 
that  the  intermediate  topics  and  keyword  expres¬ 
sion*  contribute,  according  to  their  weight,  to  the 
overall  confidence  that  the  root  topic  hst  alto 
been  found.  (Unltbeled  tret  in  Figure  3  hsve  tn 
implicit  weight  of  1.0.)  Arcs  representing  the 
conjunct*  of  an  AHD  expression  are  linked  together 
near  their  coaaon  base  in  Figure  3. 

RUBRIC  supports  t  number  of  calculi  for  inter¬ 
preting  the  rule  weights.  Weights  are  treated  as 
certainty  or  partial  truth  values,  not  at 
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Figure  3:  Rule  Evaluation  Tree  for  World_Seriea  Topic 


probabilities.  Eacb  calculus  defines  how  to  con- 
bine  the  uncertainties  during  such  logical  deduc¬ 
tions  as  AMD,  01,  and  iaplication.  The  default 
■ethod  is  to  use  the  functions  minims,  maxima, 
and  product  to  propagate  the  weights  across  AMD  and 
01  arcs  and  implication  nodes,  respectively 
( Short  1  if fe-76 ) . 

Referring  to  Figures  2  and  3,  we  now  describe 
how  RUtRIC  processes  a  query.  (Annotated  traces  of 
che  system's  operation  are  found  in  (HcCune  et 
si. -831.)  When  Che  user  types  in  the  conceptual 
query  Vorld_Serics,  RUBRIC  searches  its  rule  base 
for  all  rules  chat  provide  definitions  for  this 
topic  (i.e.,  that  have  Vorld_Serica  on  their  right- 
hend  sides).  There  is  only  one  such  rule  in  Figure 
2,  so  RUBRIC  expands  that  rule  according  to  its 
lefthand  side.  The  result  is  that  the 
Vorld_Series,  team,  and  event  nodes  of  Figure  3  are 
created,  as  well  as  the  two  arcs  betweco  them. 
Since  team  and  event  are  themselves  the  names  of 
topics,  rather  than  textual  patterns,  RUBRIC 
searches  its  rule  base  for  their  definitions.  This 
process  continues  recursively  until  all  leaf  nodes 
of  the  tree  contsin  textual  patterqs. 

At  this  point  esch  document  in  the  database  is 
matched  against  all  of  the  phrases  in  the  leaves  of 
the  tree.  For  a  given  document,  if  a  phrase  is 
found  somewhere  in  the  docusaent,  the  corresponding 
node  in  the  tree  is  assigned  a  value  of  1.0,  other¬ 
wise  0.  Then  Che  weights  at  the  leaves  are  com¬ 
bined  and  propagated  up  through  the  tree  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  overall  weight  to  be  assigned  to  this 
document . 

For  example,  if  a  document  contained  the  words 
"ball**,  "baseball1*,  and  "championship",  and  no 
ocher  words  referred  to  in  the  exsmplc  rule  base, 
then  the  nodes  of  che  tree  would  be  assigned  the 
weights  shown  in  parentheses  in  Figure  3.  The 
"hall",  "baseball",  and  "championship"  leaf  nodes 
all  receive  a  weight  of  1.0,  and  all  other  leaves 


receive  a  weight  of  0.  The  baseball  node  would 
then  be  assigned  the  value  1.0  because  that  it  the 
maximum  of  (1.0  multipled  by  0.5)  and  (1.0  times 
1.0).  Similarly,  the  championship  node  receives 
the  value  0.7.  Then,  because  it  is  an  AMD  node, 
the  baeeball_ehampionahip  node  gets  the  value  0.7, 
which  is  1.0  times  the  minimum  of  1.0  and  0.7.  The 
event  node  then  gets  the  value  0.63,  vhicb  is  the 
maximum  of  (0  times  1.0)  and  (0.7  times  0.9). 
Since  there  ate  no  keywords  in  the  document  that 
support  the  team  subtopic,  the  overall  weight  of 
the  match  of  the  Uorld_Series  topic  on  this  docu¬ 
ment  is  0.63  (1.0  times  the  maximum  of  0  and  0.63). 

Other  combinations  of  keywords  and  phrases  in 


a  document  can  satisfy  the  concept  of  World_Series 
to  varying  degrees.  Figure  4  shows  the  other 
weights  possible  for  the  Vorld_Series  topic, 
depending  upon  the  dominant  phrases  that  occur  in 
the  document. 

Phrases  Present  in  Document 

Support  for 
World_Series  Topic 

"World  Series" 

1.00 

"Saint",  "Louis",  "Cardinals" 
"Milwaukee  Brewers" 

0.90 

0.90 

"St.",  "Louis",  "Cardinals" 

0.81 

"Cardinals" 

0.70 

"baseball",  "championship" 

0.63 

"Brewers" 

0.50 

"bsll",  "championship" 

0.45 

none  of  the  above 

0.00 

Figure  6:  Possible  Weights  for  Vorld_Series  Topic 
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5.  o su.  metricz 


A  user  need  only  *cc  Che  highest  weighted 
documents.  Alter  Che  deCebeec  he*  been  searched, 
eech  document  Chet  we*  coatidered  he*  en  associated 
weight  theC  represent*  the  system's  confidence  Chet 
the  document  i(  relevent  to  the  topic  requeued  by 
the  ueer.  KUBkIC  «ort*  theie  documents  into  des- 
ceoding  order  be*ed  upon  their  weights,  end  group* 
the  docuaent*  by  epplying  statistical  cluttering 
technique*  to  the  weights.  The  u*er  i*  then 
presented  with  those  docuaent*  thet  lie  in  e  clut¬ 
ter  containing  at  lca*t  one  docuaent  with  e  weight 
above  e  threcbold  provided  by  the  u»e r  (e.g.,  0.8 
or  above).  Cluetering  prevent*  an  arbitrary  thret- 
hold  froa  tplitting  clo*ely  ranked  docuaent*.  The 
tbrc*hold  any  be  varied  depending  upon  how  aucl 
tiae  the  uacr  haa  available  to  read  docuaent*,  bow 
ia portent  it  i*  oot  to  ai*t  any  potentially 
relevant  one*,  etc. 


(denoted  H^),  The  firet  definition  therefore  give* 
u«  ao  intight  into  the  *y(tea*t  ability  to  reject 
unwanted  ttoriea  (preciiion),  whereat  tecond  give* 
u«  intight  into  the  tytten'*  ability  to  (elect 
relevant  itorie*  (recall). 

We  (elected  a*  a  retrieval  concept  “violent 
acta  of  terrorism",  and  then  conttructed  ao 
appropriate  rule-bated  query.  Tbit  i*  tiauaarixed 
in  Figure  S,  where  we  nake  extensive  u*e  of  aodif- 
ier  rule*.  An  auxiliary  clauae  it  ihown  linked  to 
it*  conclusion  by  a  directed  arc  labeled  "Kodif- 
ier“.  Application  of  thia  query  to  the  ctory  data- 
bate  retult*  in  the  ttory  profile  thown  in  Figure 
i.  (Kotice  that  for  presentation  purpose*  the 
ttoriet  are  ordered  such  that  those  determined  to 
be  a  priori  relevant  are  to  the  left  in  Figure  6). 
The  perfornance  score*  for  this  experiment  are 

Free i *  ion :  Kp  •  i  when  we  enaure  that  -  0,  and 

fee*  1 1 :  Hjj  ■  J  when  we  ensure  that  Nf  -  0 


RUBRIC  it  able  to  explain  why  a  particular 
docuaent  waa  retrieved.  Thia  capability  i*  very 
important  for  instilling  confidence  in  uaer*  and 
helping  then  get  a  good  enough  feel  for  the  opera-', 
tioo  of  the  system  that  they  can  auccesafully  write 
and  use  their  own  retrieval  rule*.  RUBRIC  can. 
display  each  rule  that  result*  in  a  non-xero  weight 
being  propagated,  a*  well  a*  the  value  of  that 
weight.  RUBRIC  can  also  show  each  attempt  to  match 
a  word  or  phrase  to  the  docuaent,  along  with 
whether  or  not  it  notched. 


6.  EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 


We  have  done  preliminary  experiment*  with 
RUBRIC  to  examine  the  improvement*  that  can  be 
achieved  over  a  conventional  Boolean  keyword 
approach.  Aa  an  experimental  databaae  for  tearing 
the  retrieval  properties  of  RUBRIC,  we  have  uaed  a 
•election  of  thirty  stories  taken  froa  the  Reuters' 
New*  Service.  Our  basic  experimental  procedure  it 
to  rate  the  stories  in  the  database  by  inspection 
(i.e.,  define  a  subjective  grouod  truth),  construct 
a  rule-based  representation  of  a  typical  query, 
apply  the  query  to  the  database,  and  then  compare 
the  rating  produced  by  RUBRIC  with  the  ±  priori 
rating. 

Vc  concentrate  on  two  basic  measures  of  per¬ 
formance.  Both  of  these  arc  based  on  the  ides  of 
using  a  selection  threshold  to  partition  the 
ordered  stories  so  tbst  those  above  it  are 
"relevant"  (either  fully  or  marginally)  and  those 
belov  it  sre  “not  relevant".  In  the  first  we  lower 
the  threshold  until  we  include  all  those  dened  f 
priori  relevant,  and  then  count  the  number  of, 
unwanted  stories  that  are  alto  selected  (denoted 
*p).  In  che  tecond  we  raise  the  threshold  until  we 
exclude  all  irrelevant  stories,  and  then  count  the 
number  of  relevant  one*  that  are  not  selected 


This  is  alaost  perfect  performance,  being  marred 
only  by  the  selection  of  ttory  2S,  which,  although 
it  contains  many  of  'the  elements  of  t  terrorist 
article,  it  actually  a  description  of  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  bomb  disposal  attempt. 
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Figure  5:  Rule  Bate  Structure  for  Concept 
of  Violent  Acta  of  Terrorist! 
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To  coapare  RUBRIC  against  a  aorc  conventional 
■proach,  we  constructed  two  Boolean  queries  by 
lint  the  rule-based  paradiga  and  setting  all  rule 
lights  to  1.0  (thus  incidentally  shoving  that  our 
itbod  subsiacs  Boolean  retrieval  as  a  special 
ise).  One  of  these  queries  is  shown  in  Figure  7. 
i  an  AMO/OR  tree  of  sub-concepts.  Tbe  only 
ifferencc  between  the  two  Boolean  queries  is  that 
i  the  first  we  insist  on  the  conjunction  of  ACTOR 
id  TERRORIST-EVENT  (as  shown),  whereas  in  the 
icond  we  require  the  disjunction  of  these  con- 
ipta.  The  conjunctive  fora  of  the  Boolean  query 
Lsses  five  relevant  stories  and  selects  one  unia- 
irtant  story;  whereas  the  disjunctive  fora  selects 
11  the  relevant  stories,  but  at  the  cost  of  also 
electing  seven  of  the  irrelevant  ones. 

While  these  results  represent  only  a  prelim- 
»ary  test,  we  believe  that  they  indicate  Chat  the 
JBR1C  approach  allows  the  user  to  be  aore  flexible 


in  the  specification  of  his  or  her  query,  thereby 
increasing  both  precision  and  recall.  A 
traditional  Boolean  query  tends  either  to  over-  or 
under-coostrain  the  search  procedure,  giving  poor 
recall  or  poor  precision.  We  feel  that,  given 
equal  aaounta  of  effort,  RUBRIC  allows  better 
nodels  of  hunan  retrieval  judgnent  than  can  be 
achieved  with  traditional  Boolean  nechanisas. 

Ve  have  also  explored  tbe  effects  of  using 
different  calculi  for  propagating  the  uncertainty 
values  within  the  systea  (Tong  et  sl.-B3Aj.  Among 
these  calculi  are  well-known  classes  such  as  those 
Chat  use  ‘Stax*  and  *bin“  as  disjunct  end  conjunct 
operators,  and  those  (so-called  ‘Bayesian-likeH) 
that  use  ’‘sub"  and  “product**.  Our  initial  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  the  calculus  used  is  not  the  major 
determinant  of  performance,  but  that  it  does 
interact  with  how  rules  are  defined. 
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Figure  6:  Story  Profile  from  RUBRIC  Experiment 
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Figure  7:  AND/OR  Concept  Tree  for  Boolean  Query 
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7.  future  wo ix 


Hucb  additional  rcaearch  and  system  develop- 
t  arc  needed  to  make  RUBRIC  uaable.  We  are 

rcntly  providing  a  better  uaer  interface  and 

ducting  more  complete  experiments.  Tbe  inter- 
e  for  end  uaera  vill  include  nore  focuaed 

eractive  explanation,  analysis  of  reeulta  for 
aitivity  to  apecific  rulea  and  veigbta,  diaplay 
grapha  auch  aa  Figure  6,  and  rule  editing, 
eriaentation  vill  conaiat  of  defining,  in  coo- 
ction  with  uaera,  larger  rule  aeta  for  a  realia- 
retrieval  domain  and  then  uaing  theae  rulea  to 
rieve  documents  from  a  realiatic  databaae. 

Other  areaa  of  poeeiblc  future  work  include 

ing  rule  evaluation  and  textual  pattern  Batching 
e  efficient,  poaaibly  through  the  uae  of  beuris- 
a  to  liait  rule  evaluation;  exploring  additional 
a  of  repreaenting  and  propagating  uncertainty  in 
h  numeric  and  ayabolic  repreaentationa ;  ablative 
ting  to  aeaaure  hov  uaeful  each  ayatea  feature 
extending  the  text  reference  language  to  allow 
cification  of  the  ayntactic  role  that  a  word 
ya  in  a  aentence  (e.g.,  “ahip“  uaed  ax  a  noun 
xue  aa  a  verb);  cooatructing  a  nore  general 
aaurua  that  baa  a  network  atructure  rather  than 
hierarchical  one  like  rulea;  and  allowing 
rieval  from  multiple  remote  databaaea. 


8.  POTENTIAL  APPLICATIONS 


Application  ayatema  baaed  on  RUBKIC  may  be 
[ul  for  information  routing  and  change  detec- 
1,  in  addition  to  information  retrieval.  For 
>rmation  retrieval  RUBRIC  could  be  extended  to 
i  on  formatted  documenta  aucb  aa  meaaagea  or 
liographic  entriea,  to  work  aa  a  front  end  to 
■ting  databaaea  and  information  retrieval  aya- 
i,  and  to  aegment  larger  documenta  by  eubtopica. 
1IC  could  be  uaed  to  proceaa  meaaagea  in  real- 
i,  filtering  tbe  important  onca  and  routing  them 
:he  appropriate  recipient  (human  or  another  pro- 
i).  Vitb  RUBRIC,  analyaea  of  documenta  over 
i  could  detect  atatiatical  ebangea  at  a  concep- 
level  rather  chan  juat  in  the  uae  of  iodivi- 
keyvorda. 
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